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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN LANGUAGE METH- 
ODOLOGY IN AMERICA FOR 1923 


HERE are not any outstanding new developments in Modern 

Language Methodology in the literature of 1923. Several 
definite tendencies are followed in somewhat specialized fashion 
by certain groups of writers. The specialized language journals 
are paying more and more attention to details, rather than to 
generalities, and particularly to details of syntax. A number of 
teachers, especially in New York City, are continuing their 
efforts to standardize the various elements of language teaching 
(vocabulary, idioms, verb-forms, examinations, etc.) and to 
measure the results. These endeavors are related to the present 
nation-wide interest among educators in the measurement of 
educational values and results. Finally, reverberations are being 
heard of the opinions of Professors Bobbitt and Snedden and 
others. These educators feel that school curricula need careful 
scrutiny, and that practically every subject should be evaluated 
anew. Some modern language teachers, and perhaps particularly 
some teachers of Spanish, sense an attitude of hostility, and are 
preparing carefully to answer the questions directed at them. 

B. Q. MoRGAN Joun VAN HoRNE 

University of Wesconsin University of Illinois 


MovDERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Ballard, Anna Woods: “Galileo.” VII: 293-295. ‘The constant 
and continued use of phonetic symbols and reading from the 
phonetic text is the easiest, the quickest, and the only sure way 
of teaching French pronunciation.” 

Bovée, Arthur Gibbon: “Some Fallacies of Formalism.” VIII: 
131-144. “ ... the grammatical knowledge acquired 
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through the practice of translating English sentences into 
French does not carry over into the increased power to get 
the thought from the printed page.”’ This main contention is 
backed up with formidable charts and _ statistics. Writer 
stresses the importance of time-saving methods. 

Churchman, Philip H.: “The Teacher and his Books.” VII: 
205-220. Advice about books; card catalogues and reviews; 
reading and skimming; lists of reference works for French 
and Spanish. 

Deihl, J. D.: ‘The Basis of Educational Tests in Modern Foreign 
Language.’ VII: 269-275. Language as an art and as a 
science. The former use is the more important; the latter is 
easier to measure. Hence our tests so far are mostly based on 
it. Suggestions for new departures in testing are made. 

Escher, Erwin: ‘French Verb Tables. A Critical Discussion 
III.” VIII: 93-102. Discusses simplification of the presenta- 
tion of irregular verbs through various groupings and through 
rules. 

FitzGerald, Thomas A.: ‘‘The Adverb VII: 355-360. 
“4un and atin both mean ‘still’ or ‘yet.’ Aun may not follow 
the word it modifies, but other changes of position may be 
made for the purpose of emphasis, a shift from the normal 
order naturally causing this. Aun has also a_ secondary 
meaning of ‘even.’ ”’ 

Goodman, Irvin S.: ‘‘The Past Tenses in French.”” VII: 351-354. 
Treats the past definite, imperfect, and past indefinite. ‘The 
past definite is absolute. The imperfect is relative, etc.” 

Guérard, A. L.: “The Teaching of French Civilization.” VII: 
257-267. We must know what the average French reader 
knows. A bibliography and discussion of books on French 
civilization. 

Hess, John A.: ‘‘Tense Usage in Negative Clauses with Depuis, 
Voila, Il y a.’ VIII: 173-178. This usage, largely neglected 
in grammars, demands more careful analysis than in affirmative 


clauses. 

Hills, E. C.: “The Students’ Point of View.” VIII: 73-83. 
Opinions expressed by advanced students who represent the 
most ambitious element. They discuss the need for phonetic 
training, Spanish in the class-room, better trained teachers, 
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and Spanish atmosphere, and they criticize lost| time and 
misdirected energy. 

Keller, Marie V.: “‘The Necessity of Teaching a Basic Vocabulary 
in Modern Language Work.”’ VIII: 35-41. Thinks 1200 to 
2000 words a possible goal for two years of high school work 
in a foreign tongue. 

Morgan, B. Text of Storm’s ‘Immensee.’” VII: 
227-230. Nearly all the American school editions derive from 
a corrupt German version. 

Morgan, B. Q. and Van Horne, John: ‘Bibliography of Modern 
Language Methodology in America for 1922.” VII: 461-477. 

Morgan, B. Q.: “Notes on ‘Nathan der Weise.’”’ VII: 331-347. 
“The following pages may be regarded as a supplement or 
amendment to the notes in the editions so far issued.” 

Ortega, Joaquin: ‘Suggestions for Teaching Spanish Conversa- 
tion and Composition.”” VIII: 145-158. Devices for relieving 
monotony—playwriting, vaudeville, speeches, discussions, 
word study, etc. 

Patterson, A. S.: “‘A Correlation of Aims and Methods in Modern 
Language Teaching.”’ VII: 385-403. A somewhat detailed 
discussion of six aims of modern language teaching :—develop- 
ment of the ability to speak, to understand speech, to read 
without translation, to write one’s own thoughts, to translate 
into and from the foreign tongue. 

Price, Lawrence M.: ‘“‘The Next Best Thing.’’ VIII: 165-171. 
The next best thing to reading the foreign language is to become 
acquainted with its literature in translation. Several institu- 
tions have already established courses of this type. 

Robles, José: ‘“‘Periddicos espafioles.”” VII: 289-292. A list of 
periodicals with comments. 

Stocker, Clara: “Teaching French through Folk Songs” VII: 
285-288. They are helpful in the illustration of grammar and 
pronunciation. 

Stroebe, Lilian L.: ‘College Credit and Summer School Work 
Abroad.”” VII: 403-409. The writer believes summer study 
in foreign countries should be encouraged by granting college 
credit for it, probably not over six credits. Practical sugges- 
tions. 
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Tapper, Bonno: “On the Teaching of German.” VIEL: 85-87. 
Franklin's device for acquiring a “good vocabulary and a 
pregnant style” is recommended to teachers of German. 

Van Horne, John and Morgan, B. Q.: “Bibliography of Modern 
Language Methodology in America for 1922.” — VIL: 461-477. 

Wadepuhl, Walter: “A Standardized Vocabulary for Elementary 
German.”” VIII: 23-31. A list of over 900 words secured by 
tabulating the correspondences of 20 beginners’ books. Plan 
to take these as normal for achievement in two years of high 
school or one year of college German. 

Young, Charles E.: ‘‘The Present Situation.” VII: 191-205. 
A general survey of the modern language teacher’s werld 
indicates that while much could be improved, we have no 
occasion for pessimism. 

Young, Charles E.: ‘“‘Organization and Scope of the Survey Course 
in French Literature.” VIII: 159-163. Aims are ability to 
read French, a view of literature, and knowledge of French 
contribution to civilization. Call attention to unusual con- 
structions, use some translation, lecture with moderation, etc. 


HISPANIA 


Brady, Agnes M.: ‘“‘The Teaching of Spanish Literature in Second 
and Third Year Spanish.”’ VI: 318-322. Urges this teaching 
in colleges for cultural reasons. 

Busch, Ella Adeline: ‘‘How We Learn to Understand our Neigh- 
bors.”? VI: 205-213. High School students have profited by 
vacation contact with many sorts of Spanish things in New 
York. 

Bushee, Alice H.: ‘Spanish Influence in the Southwest.’”’ VI: 
148-157. A description of Spanish elements in the south- 
western United States. 

Castaneda, C. E.: ‘“‘Reducing the Number of Failures.” VI: 
240-243. Eliminate the idea that Spanish is easy, and use 
prognosis tests. 

Coester, Alfred: ‘“‘Spanish for Foreign Trade.” VI: 214-221. 
Stresses commercial and international importance of Spanish. 

Dale, George Irving: ‘Formal and Informal Composition.” 
VI: 348-355. Formal composition has a definite, limited 
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purpose. It can be supplemented by valuable informal work, 
such as translation that is not made to order, or paraphrases of 
real English classics. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M.: “Where is the best Spanish spoken?’’ 
VI: 244-246. ‘The best Spanish is spoken by the educated 
people of Castile... in Madrid and Castile in general.”’ 

Fitz-Gerald, John D.: ‘‘Freedom in Education.” VI: 14-22. 
A protest against political and religious interference with 
education, and a plea for es prit de corps among Spanish teachers. 

Goggio, Charles: “Aims and Methods in the Teaching of Elemen- 
tary Spanish.”’ VI: 273-285. Various devices suggested and 
described, especially in verb study. 

Hills, E. C.: “Should Spanish be Taught in the High Schools?” 
VI: 131-147. Answers challenge of educators by extracts 
from letters by teachers of Spanish and by men prominent in 
public life. 

Hills, E. C.: ‘Suggestions for Teachers.”’ VI: 234-239. Remarks 
selected from answers given by advanced students in examina- 
tion. 

House, Ralph E.: ‘*The Survey Course in Spanish Literature.” 
VI: 176-180. Describes a third year college course, with 
modern readings before those of the Golden Age. Some 
material is read in translation. 

Murray, Frances: “The Outlook for Education in Mexico.”’ 
VI: 222-227. An account of forward steps under the present 
government. 

Owen, Arthur L.: “Can or Should Spanish Literature be Taught 
in the High School?” VI: 31-39. A plea for literature in the 
last vear in which the number of students is considerable, even 
if this is the second year. 

Snyder, Helen D.: ‘Second Term Spanish in Junior High School.” 
VI: 286-293. Describes in detail lessons without a text book, 
grouped about stores, clothing, animals, etc., with much use 
of pictures. 

de Solenni, Gino V. M.: ‘‘The Written Assignment in Spanish.” 
VI: 388-390. Let Spanish be considered easy (psychological 
effect is good), but insist on careful and neat work, and have it 
checked by the students. 
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Sparkman, Colley F.: ‘‘Teaching French through the Medium of 
Spanish.”’ VI: 228-233. Experiences and problems in teach- 
ing French to Peruvians. 

Vertrees, May: ‘Some Ingredients of a First Year Puchero.”’ 
VI: 93-101. Drill in syllabification, rhythm, grammar and 
conversation; use realia, and be enthusiastic. 

Wheeler, Carleton Ames: ‘Possibilities of the Spanish Classroom 
in Secondary Schools.” VI: 81-92. Urges conscientious, 
persistent and optimistic grappling with recognized diffi- 
culties. 

Wilkins, Lawrence A.: ‘‘Educating the Educators.”’ VI: 23-30. 
Hostility to Spanish among educators must be combatted. 

Williams, C. Scott: ‘‘¢Es posible pensar en una lengua extranjera?”’ 
VI: 102-105. This is practically impossible, but it may be 
approached by solid grammar and pronunciation drill. 

Williams, Gladys L.: ‘“‘Latin as a Basis for the Study of Spanish.” 
VI: 335-347. Latin deserves support from Romance language 
teachers. It helps students in grammar, vocabulary, mor- 
phology, and culture. Latin courses should precede Spanish. 


BULLETIN OF HIGH POINTS IN THE WORK OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF NEW CITY 


Busch, Ella Adeline and others: ‘‘Report of the Committee on 
Realia in Spanish.”” V: 6:20-26. <A _ list of bookstores, 
libraries, museums, restaurants, hotels, churches, steamship 
lines, periodicals, and clubs. 

Cushner, Anita N.: ‘‘The Earmarks of a Well-Planned French 
Recitation.” V: 8:21-24. Discusses aim, preparation, pres- 
entation and review. 

Gross, David: ‘The Proper Emphasis in the Teaching of 
Spanish.”” V: 8:24-26. Emphasize Spanish culture that has 
been too long ignored or decried. 

Lambert, Paula C.: ‘“‘The Use of Realia by the Department of 
Modern Languages of the Julia Richman High School.”’ 
V: 2: 16-19. In French and Spanish classes use is made of 
(1) posters, pictures, etc., (2) songs and dramatizations, (3) 
supplementary reading, (4) excursions in New York, (5) 
museums and exhibits, (6) illustrated lectures. 
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Wilkins, Lawrence A.: “Suggestions as to the Formation of 
Questions in Standardized Examinations in Modern Lan- 
guages.””  V: 4: 27-35. New York now has standardized 
vocabulary, idioms, and verb forms for terms I and II in 
French and Spanish. German and Italian in preparation. 
Present article suggests variations of the tests based on such 
material devised by Mr. Luria, De Witt Clinton High School. 
Tests of vocabulary, idiom, and grammar follow the blank- 
filling plan; sentence rearrangement is also used. Writer 
thinks ¢rue-false type of question not suited to our work. 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW ENGLAND MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Geddes, James: ‘‘Report of the Librarian.” XIII. 32-60. <A 
comprehensive review of recent texts. 

Inglis, Alexander J.: ‘‘Relative Values in Modern Language 
Instruction.”” XIII: 4-6. An abstract of this paper includes 
objectives, organization, and methodology. 

Luria, M. A.: “Prognosticating Linguistic Ability.” XIII: 
6-13. A summary of the present status of prognosis tests. 
Tests are still uncertain, but in some respects promising. 
Eventually students may have to be divided into two groups, 
one for rapid reading and translation, and the other for 
speaking, reading, and writing. 

Morize, André: ‘‘Les mots et la vie, une lecon d’histoire par le 
vocabulaire.” XIII: 19-24. Demonstrates opportunity to 
arouse interest by the history of word meanings. 


BULLETIN OF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF MODERN 
FOREIGH LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Baker, Louis C.: “How much Conversation in French and 
German?”’ No. 29, Jan. 1923. One-third or more of the 
class period in the first year, 15 minutes a day in the second 
year. We must recognize the limitations of our time. 

Johnson, Laura B.: ‘‘Suggestions for Club Programs.” No. 31, 
March, 1923. 

Morgan, B. Q.: “‘The Foreign Language Situation in Wisconsin 
High Schools.”” No. 33, May, 1923. 
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Grover, Alice M.: “Some Essentials in the Teaching of Grammar.” 
No. 34, October 1923. 1. Limit to real essentials. 2. Careful 
presentation. 3. Secure the right attitude of pupils. 4. Drill. 
5. Give pupils sense of mastery. 6. Smile. 

Nitze, W. A.: “The importance of Teaching French Grammar.”’ 
No. 35, November 1923. 1. Explain principles. 2. Differen- 
tiate function and form. Five special topics taken up and 
discussed. 

Ei Eco 

Suplemento, 15 de diciembre, 1922. Doubleday Page and Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. S pp. A list of common Spanish words 
prepared by a committee of the ‘‘New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education.” 

Suplemento, 1 de abril, 1923. 8 pp. A list of common Spanish 
idioms. 

EDUCATION 

Mones, Leon.: ‘‘A Word on Formal Grammar.” XLIV: 234-6. 
A strong appeal for real grammar instruction. 

Stroebe, Lilian L.: ‘‘The Use of Pictures as Illustrative Material 
in Modern Language Teaching.”?’ XNLIII: 363-372. Prefers 
pictures to lantern slides for practical reasons. Stresses un- 
familiarity to American children of 1) peasant life in Europe, 
2) medieval cities. Excellent practical suggestions as to 1) 
what pictures to get, 2) how to use them, 3) how to procure 
them. 

EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 

Brooks, Fowler D.: ‘Education for Citizenship in France.” 
LXV: 307-312. Study of civics, stories, lectures, observation. 

Coates, Mary Weld: ‘‘The Indirect Method in Language Teach- 
ing.’ LXVI: 154-157. Let us have more Spanish and better 
Spanish, but not exclusively Spanish (especially in grammar 
explanations) for beginners. 

Ogden, Robert Morris: “A Curriculum for the College of Arts.”’ 
LXV: 208-214. Language and Literature form one of five 
branches. Author would prescribe two terms of advanced 
study in one language; elementary language work does not 
belong in college. 
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Rockwell, Harry W.: ‘Teacher Training in France.” LXV: 
159-162. A sympathetic exposition of a carefully planned 
system. 

Ryan, Carl: “Why Study French in the High School?’”” LXVI: 
215-222. French study should develop ideals and character, 
broaden and deepen vision and ripen the judgment. Accurate 
translation is excellent practice, while speaking, although an 
excellent aim, is more difficult and more remote from ex- 
perience. 

THe Epvucaror JOURNAL 

Wooley, Elmer O.: ‘‘The Continuation of High School Language 
Study among the Freshmen of Indiana University.””, XXIII: 
583-588. Latin is the common language for entrance, French 
is the one usually begun. Too many students change language 
on entrance and at end of first year. 

HARVARD ALUMNI BULLETIN 

Mercier, L. J. A.: “Training for Teachers of French.” XXYV: 
1105-1108. It is possible to teach people to speak French; the 
direct method and phonetics are not necessary; oral work and 
travel are very important. 

JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 

Doyle, Henry Grattan: “Modern Languages in the Curriculum, 
with Especial Reference to Spanish,’ XCXIITI: 237-240. 
Has discussion and a bibliography relating to Spanish lan- 
guage, literature, art, life, etc. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Colvin, Stephen S.: “‘Mental Tests and Linguistic Ability.”’ 
XIV: 1-20. Verbal group examination is 80 to 90 per cent 
efficient. 


MopERN LANGUAGE BULLETIN 


Hills, E. C.: “Some Problems in Linguistics.’ VIII: 2: 1-4. 
Pronunciation and reading are hardly separable, although 
some would like to separate them. Languages are important 
social] studies. Present requirements in pedagogy and method- 
ology are excessive. 
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OREGON TEACHERS MONTHLY 


Pattee, Edith B.: “The Phonograph in Modern Language 
Teaching.”’ 27: 6-8. Furnishes a list of material for phono- 
graph use which includes song records, conversational records, 
grammar records, and story records. 


THE PEDAGOGICAL SEMINARY 


Churchman, Philip H.: ‘‘Training Courses for Modern Language 
Teachers,” XXX: 309-329. Urges attention to the prepara- 
tion of teachers by courses in syntax, phonetics and methods; 


describes course in methods. 

Le Petir JOURNAL | 

Supplément, 15 décembre, 1922. Doubleday Page and Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 8&8 pp. A list of common French words 
prepared by a committee of the ‘‘New York Society for the 


Experimental Study of Education.”’ 
Supplément, 1 avril, 1923. 8 pp. A list of common French 


| idioms. 

| SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

Handschin, Charles H.: ‘‘Modern Language Teaching and the 
National Life.” XVII: 225-233. Benefits derived in trade, 
cosmopolitanism, foreign virtues, patriotism, international 
comity, interpretation, and a broad internationalism. 


i THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

Kurz, Harry: ‘French as a Business Proposition for American 
Students.’”” XXXII: 662-669. French is useful in diplomacy 
and business, but especially as a preparation for world citizen- 
ship. 

Pattee, Edith B.: “‘The Phonograph as a Medium of Foreign 
Language Instruction.”” XXXI: 604-607. Describes methods 
of use and gives a list of records. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE RECORD 


Méras, Albert A.: “‘The “Eternal Controversy’”’ in French 
Secondary Education.”” XXIV: 426-437. At present the 
“‘classicists” have the upper hand. 
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UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 
(University High School, Oakland, California) 


Bickford, Belle E.: ‘“‘Romanic Languages in the High School.”’ 
Il]: 27-102. A complete and detailed discussion of aims, 
content, methods, and devices and texts used in French and 
Spanish in Junior and Senior High Schools, with full bibliog- 
raphies. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS BULLETIN 
Proceedings of the High School Conference of November 22, 23 
and 24, 1923. 

Bond, Anna L.: “The Value of Phonetic Script and Records in 
Teaching French.” XXI: 25:308-311. A practical account 
of benefits derived in pronunciation. 

Wadepuhl, Walter: ‘“‘The Need of Standardized Texts for German 
and French.”’ XXI: 25:303-308. Discusses chiefly the need 
of a standardized minimum vocabulary in elementary work. 


VIRGINIA TEACHER 


Learned, Henry D. ‘‘Reasonable Aims and Possible Attainments 
in Modern Language Teaching.”’” IV: 29-32. <A _ vigorous 
plea for more ‘‘reading knowledge’’ and a wider acquaintance 
with the foreign literature. ‘‘Speaking knowledge”’ is imprac- 
ticable and unpractical for the bulk of our students. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS 


Clement, John Addison: “Curriculum Making in Secondary 
Schools.” New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1923. Chapter 
XVII, pp. 382-421 deals with Foreign languages. 534 pp. 
An historical summary of conditions in the teaching of Latin, 
French, German, and Spanish, and a history of methods and 
criticism of methods. ‘‘The modern languages, together 
with other secondary school subjects, are on trial at present.”’ 

Handschin, Charles H.: “Methods of Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages.’’ World Book Co. 1923. 479 pp. An important and 
valuable book, revised and enlarged from the same author’s 
“Teaching of Modern Languages in the United States,” 1912. 
A useful introduction gives interesting points of view with 
respect to the value of modern languages, 16 chapters discuss 
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ably and thoroughly the chief phases of language teaching, with 
numerous helpful hints and topical problems for the student, 
and there is an exhaustive bibliography of 65 pages. The book 
may very well be used as text or reference. 

Mead, Arthur Raymond: “Learning and Teaching. Psychological 
Foundations of Educational Technique.” J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, etc. 1923. 277 pp. Pages 232-234 contain 
exercises in identifying aims and results of the teaching of 
French. 

Yanes, Francisco J.: “The Pan-American Union. Report on 
the Section of Education.”’ Washington, 1923. 4 pp. Figures 
of enrolment in Spanish and Portuguese classes in American 
Universities. 

Various Authors: ‘Spanish. Its Value and Place in American 
Education. A Symposium of Authoritative Opinion.’”’ Issued 
by the Committee on Information of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. Stanford University, California. 
88 pp. 1923. Extracts from authorities on many phases of 


Hispanic matters 


} 
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THE STATUS OF GERMAN INSTRUCTION IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE EASTERN STATES! 


By J. Preston Hoskins 


N PRESENTING this résumé of its findings this year, the 
Committee begs first to call attention to certain decisions of 
general interest and far-reaching importance which have been 
made during the past year and which indicate that public opinion 
is slowly assuming a more favorable attitude toward the study of 
the German language. On March 1 the Indiana State Legislature 
repealed the law which prohibited the teaching of German in the 
high schools of that state and the repealer was promptly signed by 
the governor; in June the State Board of Education in California 
rescinded its action eliminating German instruction from all 
public institutions below the Junior college; and early in the same 
month the United States Supreme Court declared the Nebraska 
law forbidding the teaching of any language but English in 
private, denominational, parochial or public schools an infringe- 
ment of the liberty guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution. In other words no State Legislature in the 
country may interfere with the calling of the modern language 
teacher, with the opportunities of pupils to acquire knowledge 
and with the power of parents to control the education of their 
own children. While the immediate effect of this decision has 
been to nullify at one stroke all those state laws—and about twenty 
states are involved so far as the teaching of German in the grades 
is concerned—which aimed to prohibit the teaching of German in 
the public schools, yet, as this decision applies equally to all the 
modern languages, it may have far reaching effects in the future. 
As matters now stand, there exists, therefore, nowhere in the 
United States any legal or other state-wide prohibition which 
prevents any local school board from reintroducing German 
instruction either in the high schools or in the grades. Even 
1 Résumé of the Third Annual Report presented at the meeting of the Modern 


Language Association of America by the Committee on the Resurption of German 
Instruction in our Secondary Schools at Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 28, 1923. 
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negatively considered this far-reaching decision marks a great 
step forward and should pave the way for the gradual resumption 
of German instruction all over the land. 

In making its survey this fall, the Committee sent out circular 
letters with blanks for statistics to the same 140 places with a 
population of 20,000 or upwards to which letters were sent last 
year. In all about 90 replies were received, somewhat fewer than 
last year but in some cases the Committee has been able to fill 
out lacunae by appeals to individuals so that we have returns from 
about 100 places. 

In the 30 largest cities in its territory, the Committee endeav- 
ored this year to gather figures both for the total high school 
registration as well as pre-war statistics of the modern language 
enrollment in the hope that its findings might be placed on an 
absolutely reliable and scientific basis. But its efforts met with 
success only in four or five places. It may be that such statistics 
are in existence but, if so, they were not available to the school- 
superintendents to whom application was made. The results in 
the case of the four or five cities have, of course, been included in 
the body of the résumé, but the places are too few and too scattered 
to warrant general inferences. 

As a consequence, our résumé this year will follow in general 
the same lines as last with the omission of detailed figures for the 
several cities and states and with the repetition of the caution that 
the results recorded are not offered as complete and exhaustive 
surveys but only as sets of figures from what is hoped to be a 
representative number of places showing the drift of modern 
language enrollment at the present time. Furthermore a com- 
parison of last year’s report with that of this year will reveal the 
fact that the figures in the two reports do not always agree. This 
is due to two causes. The lists of places summarized in the dif- 
ferent states are by no means always identical with the lists sum- 
marized last year. In other words the same places did not always 
send in returns both this yearand last. Secondly, the Committee 
was this fall successful in securing statistics for the last two or 
three years from places which had hitherto not been reported at all. 
From this viewpoint the statistics in this year’s report may be 
regarded really as corrected figures. In conclusion it should be 
stated that the Committee has found no reason to alter any of the 
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conclusions reached in last year’s report This year’s investigations 
only tend to confirm last year’s findings even though the actual 
figures and percentages are somewhat changed. 

In one respect this year’s report has endeavored to go beyond 
that of last. On the assumption that the modern languages, 7.e. 
French, German and Spanish, as factors in American education, 
stand or fall to a great extent together and what is an injury to 
one is likely to prove in the long run an injury to them all, an 
attempt has been made to ascertain whether, considered as a unit, 
the modern languages are gaining or losing in enrollment. Bearing 
in mind that the total high school attendance since the close of the 
War has grown at a rate never before equalled in the history of 
American education, is the increase in modern language enroll- 
ment keeping pace with this increase in the total high school 
registration? This is a question of fundamental importance not 
only to the teacher of German but also to all believers in a human- 
istic system of training, for it raises the issue what the effects of 
the War on American education have really been and what the 
prospects of the modern languages are in the immediate future. 
Reserving further discussion of this question for the conclusion of 
this résumé I can only express the opinion here that the next three 
or four years are likely to be very critical ones for the modern 
languages. Not only German but all the foreign languages have 
been brought into a rather precarious situation as a result of the 
War and there is need, as perhaps never before, that eternal 
vigilance and unwearied activity be exerted in order that the 
toilsome work of generations may not be seriously impaired or 
even swept away almost entirely. 

As in last year’s report we shall begin with the eight cities of 
first class importance located in our territory: Boston, New York, 
Buffalo, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. We saw one year ago that German classes had already 
been started in some schools in every one of these cities. I am 
glad to say that there is some increase in the number studying 
German in every one of them this year, though the rate of increase 
varies from as low as 4°7 in Boston to as high as 285% in Baltimore. 

Considered as a group the gain in German enrollment over 
last year in these 8 cities totals 3124 or an average of 45%. But 
the basis on which this percentage is reckoned is comparatively 
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speaking so small—a total German enrollment of 6940 in these 
S cities last year compared with 10064 this—that it does not 
follow that German has anything like approximated its pre-war 
enrollment. In fact these figures indicate that, while the German 
enrollment is moving in the right direction, it is going forward 
only at a snail-like pace. 

In Boston at the present time the German enrollment is 1220 or 
75°¢ of what it was in 1913-14 compared with 72°¢ last year, but 
if the increase in the total high school attendance could be taken 
into account the loss of enrollment would doubtless exceed the 
25% indicated on the face of the figures. In New York City the 
number of those taking German in the high schools has risen this 
year to 5147, a gain of 1508 or 41°@ over last year’s enrollment. 
But this 5147 is only 21.56 of the 23898 pupils enrolled in German 
in 1916-17 and here again the general increase in high school 
attendance has to be left out of account. In the city of Buffalo, 
the total German enrollment is this year 809 representing a gain 
of 50°¢ over last year and about 66°, of the total (1219) enrolled 
in German in 1913-14. The high percentage of Boston and Buffalo 
is doubtless due chietly to the fact that the teaching of German 
was never discontinued in either of these cities. A clearer idea of 
the actual loss sustained by German is obtained when we recall 
that in Buffalo the German enrollment in. 1913-14 was 28.67 of 
the total registration while to-day it is only 7.0(@, a loss of 21°¢ of 
all the students in attendance on the high schools of that city. 
If all 8 cities could be compared it is not probable that the present 
German enrollment in them would average much over 20°; of 
the number taking German in 1913-14. 

The relative situation may be inferred when we state that in 
6 of these cities—New York, Buffalo, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington—the German enrollment at present 
averages only 26.8% of the French while the Spanish average is 
65.9) of French. 

For four of these cities—-New York, Buffalo, Newark and 
Washington—we have complete figures for the French, Spanish 
and German enrollment during the last three years. In 1921-22 
the total French enrollment was 30341, last year 32017 and 
this year 33817 showing a steady gain for each year. For German 
the figures have been 3844, 4774 and 6737 indicating a large 
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gain in percentage—38.2°;—-since last year but still leaving 
that language far behind its antebellum figures. On the other 
hand, the figures for Spanish 38936, 36357 and 31319 show a 
steady decline during the last two years, none of the four cities 
having registered a gain this year. While French in one year has 
gained 5.6°;, Spanish has lost 13.8; of its last year’s enrollment. 
At present the German enrollment is almost 2067 of the French, 
and the Spanish 86°;, compared with 15°; and 113.5°7 respec- 
tively last year. If we add to these figures the fact that Spanish 
was already on the decline in Pittsburgh last year and for the two 
years preceding last June had been falling off in enrollment in the 
Senior high schools of Philadelphia there can be little doubt that 
Spanish has already passed its maximum practically everywhere in 
the East, for it must be remembered that it is in our larger indus- 
trial and commercial cities that the study of this language has had 
its greatest and most rapid growth. 

To the question whether the modern language enrollment 
considered as a unit is gaining or losing in these 8 cities of the first 
class, no accurate answer can be given in the absence of complete 
statistics. But we have no hesitation in saying the probabilities 
are that this enrollment is slowly losing ground in spite of the 
fact that the enrollment in Buffalo is practically the same per- 
centage of the total registration as it was in 1913-14 and that in 
New York there has been an actual increase of 667 since last vear. 
If we summarize our figures for the last three years in these 4 
cities we find that the total modern language enrollment has been 
73121, 73248 and 71783. In other words it reached its peak last 
year in these 4 cities and has fallen off some 1375 since then. Bear- 
ing in mind that the growth in the total high school attendance has 
never been so great as since the close of the War any actual decline 
in enrollment means a smaller percentage of the total registration. 
There is every probability, therefore, that the modern languages 
are not attracting as large a fraction of our high school students as 
they did three years ago and probably not so large a one as before 
the War. Statistics from at least two other fairly large cities, 
Reading, Pa., and Rochester, N. Y.,only confirm this view. The 
War has apparently not led to an increased interest in modern 
language study so far as the largest cities in the East are concerned. 
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In addition to the 8 cities of first class importance, there are in 
the territory of the East some 22 cities with a population between 
100,000 and 300,000. For 12 of the 16 places— Worcester, Spring- 
field, Fall River, Providence, New Haven, Bridgeport, Hartford, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, Trenton and Reading—in which 
German has been taught since the close of the War, we have 
figures for this year and last. The total German enrollment in 
these 12 places was in 1922-23 1562, this year it has risen to 1891, 
a gain of 329 or 21°; compared with last year’s gain of 15°% in 
13 cities falling in this class. This indicates that the German 
enrollment is gaining a little in momentum in these cities but it is 
still such a long call to pre-war figures that the friends of German 
cannot congratulate themselves that they are yet out of the 
woods. In addition to these 12 places German classes were still 
going on in Lowell, Lynn and Cambridge last year with an ap- 
parently decreasing enrollment. As no report was received from 
any of these 3 places this year it is not possible to say whether the 
teaching of German has ceased altogether or not. 

For 11 of these 22 places—Worcester, Springfield, Fall River, 
Providence, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, Yonkers, Jersey City, 
Scranton and Reading—we have also complete statistics for 
French, German and Spanish during the last four years although 
the total registration in most of these places has not been available. 
Fer the four years 1920-1923-24 the total French enrollment in 
these 11 places has been 9924, 10781, 10934 and 10835. French 
apparently reached its maximum last year and is now not quite 
holding its own so far as these 11 cities are typical of cities of the 
second class. For Spanish the figures have been: 3612, 4264, 
4758 and 4658. As in the case of French, Spanish seems to have 
attained its zenith last year and has already begun to decline. 
A comparison of 9 cities in this same group in last year’s report 
showed that both French and Spanish were then on the increase 
and had gained, the one 10.5°% and the other 58°) over the 
enrollments of two years before. 

The enrollment for German in these 11 places—keeping in 
mind that German has not yet been reintroduced into the schools 
of either Yonkers or Jersey City—has been for the four years 
under consideration 443, 747, 982 and 1257, this year’s gain over 
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last being exactly 28¢;. A comparison of 9 places last year showed 
that German was then making headway in only 4 of them. This 
vear there have been substantial gains in all of the 9 places with 
the exception of Fall River and Syracuse where the enrollment has 
practically stood still for the last two years. 

At the present time in these 11 cities the Spanish enrollment is 
43°) of that of the French, compared with 43 %% in the 9 cities 
compared last year. But Spanish has held this percentage solely 
by virtue of the fact that the decline in French has been greater 
than in Spanish. The German enrollment is now 11.6°% of the 
French compared with 9°; in the 9 places considered last year. 

From these figures it seems legitimate to infer that both French 
and Spanish have reached their maximum enrollment in, at least, 
half of the 22 cities included in this group. German is making 
headway in, at least, 7 of them compared with only 4 last year. 
But as the German enrollment since the War has been only a 
fraction—-probably not more than one-fifth—of what it was before 
the War, these gains indicate at most a glacier-like msvi ment, 
perceptibly in the right direction but much too slow to give 
encouragement. 

Whether the combined modern language enrollment in these 
11 cities is keeping pace with the increased total registration in the 
high schools, in the absence of the necessary statistics it is difficult 
to say with certainty. In the four years under consideration this 
total enrollment has risen from 13979 to 16740 showing some 
increase every year. But when it is recalled that the growth in 
high school attendance has been greater since the close of the War 
than ever before, the chances seem to be against it. 

Much more instructive in regard to the influence of the War 
on modern language enrollment is the consideration of four cities 
in this class for which the Committee has been able to secure 
complete statistics: New Haven and Hartford, Conn., Rochester, 
N. Y. and Reading, Pa. In New Haven the German enrollment 
in 1913-14 was 850 compared with 520 in French and none in 
Spanish. In Hartford 442 took German that year and 788 French 
with no Spanish offered. As some 4454 students were registered 
in the high schools of these two Connecticut cities the German 
enrollment was 26°; and the French 29° of this total registration. 
To-day the German enrollment in these two places is 440 or 6.66% 
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of the total registration, 6564. The French is over 42°, and the 
Spanish has risen from zero to 427 or 6.5°7. The modern language 
total has, therefore, not varied far from 55° % of the total regis- 
tration during the period 1913 to 1923. In other words, there 
is no reason to assume that the modern language enrollment 
considered as a unit is losing ground in these two cities. But the 
fact should be pointed out that the teaching of German was 
never discontinued in either of them on account of the War. 

When we turn to Rochester and Reading, in both of which 
German was officially eliminated, we find a somewhat different 
situation. In the city of Rochester with its population of 295,750 
there was in 1913-14 a total high school attendance of 2375 of 
whom 283 were studying French and 964 German. Spanish was 
at that time not in the course of study. The French enrollment 
was, therefore, almost 12°; of all in attendance and the German 
over 40°,, the modern languages together including about 52°7 of 
the total registration. Of a total registration of 4038 this year, 
1343 are studying French, 235 are taking German, 288 Spanish 
and 42 Italian. The French enrollment is now 33.3°7, the German 
5.8°,, the Spanish 7.19 and the Italian 1°7, the modern languages 
together totaling 47.2°7 of the total registration and showing a loss 
of 5°; of that registration since 1913-14. 

Reading, Pa., with a population of 107,784 shows precisely the 
same tendencies in a somewhat more accentuated form.. In 
1913-14 there were enrolled in the two high schools—the first 
term enrollment is alone considered—28 in French, and 552 in 
German with no Spanish offered, on the basis of a total registration 
of 1177. In other words the French enrollment was 2.3°; and the 
German 46.8; of all the pupils attending the high schools that 
term. The modern languages together included 49.1°, of all 
these pupils. In 1923-24 there is a total registration of 1775 in the 
two high schools of whom 434 are taking French, 85 German and 
164 Spanish. French has now 24.4°7, German 4.8°% and Spanish 
9.27 of all the pupils and the modern languages together have only 
38.4°7. The effect of the War in Reading has been, therefore, not 
only the cause of a very radical shift in the modern language 
enrollment; it has caused likewise an actual decrease of 11% 
since the year 1913-14. 
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While these four cities are too few in number to warrant gener- 
alizations for the whole class to which they belong, yet the fact 
that the two of them in which German was not officially eliminated 
have maintained their ground so far as the total modern language 
enrollment is concerned—a fact further strengthened by the case 
of Buffalo—while the two in which German was put under the 
ban have lost, the one 5°¢ and the other 11°; of its pre-war enroll- 
ment begets a strong presumption that those cities in which the 
new situation adjusted itself in a more natural and less violent 
way have the better chance of maintaining their modern language 
enrollment under the new conditions brought about by the War. 

Turning now to a summary of the German language situation 
in the seven states for which we have representative figures 
New Hampshire (4 places), Massachusetts (17 places), Rhode 
Island (6 places), Connecticut (8 places), New York (17 places), 
New Jersey (13 places), and Pennsylvania, 16 places)—we find 
that the total German enrollment was last year 4622 compared 
with 5233 this year, representing a gain of 611 or about 12.3. 
In the case of the 8 cities of the first class the total German enroll- 
ment was last vear 6940 compared with 10,064 this vear, a gain of 
45°,. That the gain in the larger cities should be so much greater 
is only what was to be expected. Combining these figures, the 
total German enrollment in the East, as closely as we are able to 
estimate it, was about 11,562 last vear and has risen to 15,297 
this year, representing a gain of 3735 for all the East during the 
past vear or about 32°,. This figure is on its face very encouraging 
but it must be recalled that we are dealing with numbers which 
represent only a small fraction of the pre-war enrollment in German 
and, as a matter of fact, that language is making only very slow 
headway. 

Just what percentage of the German pre-war enrollment in 
these seven states these figures represent we can only conjecture. 
Actual figures we have only for New Hampshire where it is this 
year 31.8°, and for New Jersey where it is only 5.6%. For 
Massachusetts it is probably between 20 and 25%. For New 
York City it is 21.5°; so that the average enrollment at the present 
time would be probably somewhere in the neighborhood of 20% 
of what it was before the War in those places in which German is 
being taught. 
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For six of these states—the figures in the case of New Hamp- 
shire not being available—we have figures for the French and 
Spanish enrollment also. For French the enrollment totals 
33,193 and for Spanish 15,376. Expressed in terms of the French 
enrollment the Spanish is now 46.3°;, while the German is only 
15.7%. In the case of six cities of the first class we saw that 
Spanish totaled about 65.9°¢ of the French enrollment and the 
German 26.8(, indicating a much faster growth of Spanish in the 
large cities. From these figures it would seem to follow that the 
Spanish enrollment is in the East from two and one-half to three 
times that of the German. 

Comparative figures for these same six states show clearly that 
the Spanish enrollment has begun to decline in all of them. If we 
add to this the fact that the number taking Spanish in New Hamp- 
shire was last year smaller than that of the year before and that in 
the 4 large cities of the first class for which we have figures, Spanish 
has likewise clearly begun to decline, there can be little doubt 
that, as far as the East is concerned, the Spanish enrollment has 
already reached its maximum and is now losing ground. 

Nor are signs lacking that the French enrollment also is 
approaching its maximum in the East. In only two of the six 
states for which we have figures, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
does the French enrollment show an increase this year. In Rhode 
Island, New York State and Pennsylvania, French, so far as our 
figures are indicative of the general trend, has fallen off in enroll- 
ment since last year while in New Jersey all signs point to the 
fact that it has reached its maximum this year. In the 4 cities of 
the first class for which we have figures French gained only 5.6%% 
this year showing that the rate of increase is on the decline while 
in 11 cities of the second class we found the French enrollment 
actually smaller than last year. From all these indications it 
seems legitimate to infer that French is approaching a state of 
temporary equilibrium. 

If we go a step further and ask how does the situation in these 
six states stand in regard to the modern languages taken as a whole. 
Are the modern languages gaining or losing? The question cannot 
be answered accurately from the data at our command at present. 
But it is very difficult to avoid the conclusion, that, considered as 
a whole, they are losing ground. We have already pointed out 
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that there is an almost certain loss of enrollment in Rhode Island, 
New York State and Pennsylvania. In New Jersey the situation 
is somewhat doubtful, while in Massachusetts and Connecticut 
we know there has been no falling off in the total number of 
those studying French, German and Spanish. But whether the 
gains in Massachusetts and Connecticut more than offset the 
losses in Rhode Island, New York State and Pennsylvania is 
more than doubtful and this doubt is strengthened by the fact 
that the increase in total attendance on the high schools in all 
these states cannot be taken into account. Add to this the fact 
that the modern language enrollment has actually fallen off in, 
at least, four cities of the first class and the inference becomes 
almost inevitable that modern language study, so far as the East 
is concerned, has not profited as a result of the War. 

If now in conclusion we attempt to gather the net proceeds of 
this rather tedious investigation we can state that the German 
enrollment in the Eastern States is practically everywhere slowly 
on the increase without yet gaining anything like the headway of a 
general movement. Since our last report, resumption of German 
instruction has been only scattered and sporadic. A class has been 
started in Pittsfield, Mass., in New Rochelle and Auburn, N. Y. 
and in Reading and Easton, Pa. Moreover, the ban on the lan- 
guage has been raised in Paterson, N. J. and in Utica and Water- 
town, N. Y. and a motion to the same effect is now pending in 
Mount Vernon. But to offset these gains we have no reason to 
think that the German enrollment has been gaining in Lowell, 
Cambridge and Fall River, Mass., and it is possible that it is no 
longer taught in the first two of these places. Last year there were 
no fewer than 70 places in our territory with a population of 20000 
and upwards where German had not been reintroduced. That 
number is certainly not less than 60 this year and it includes 
such large cities of the second class as New Bedford, Mass., 
Yonkers, N. Y., Jersey City and Camden, N. J., and Wilmington, 
Del. 

Expressed in numbers the total German enrollment in the 
East is, as we have just seen, 15,297 this year compared with 11,562 
last year, representing a gain of 3735 or about 32%. If we compare 
the total enrollment in German with the total enrollment in the 
other modern languages for all places for which we have figures, 
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we find that this total of 15,297 must be compared with a total of 
82,178 in French and 49,525 in Spanish. The total German 
enrollment for the whole East averages, therefore, 18.6°; of that 
of the French and the Spanish close to 60°% of it. These per- 
centages may approximate the true relative position of the three 
languages but it must be kept in mind that they are based only on 
the places from which the Committee has received returns. The 
totals for both French and Spanish would doubtless be consider- 
ably larger if all places could be brought into the reckoning. The 
most we dare say is that German is moving almost everywhere in 
the East in the right direction but at a pace which is far too slow 
for much comfort and encouragement. 

The cause of this slow resumption of German instruction in 
the United States, I believe, must be attributed chiefly to the 
failure of Europe to return to a peace basis. Not for a single day 
since the armistice was signed in 1918 have the American people 
been allowed to forget the War. The bitter dispute over repara- 
tions and the occupation of the Ruhr have kept Europe in a 
sputtering state of political and economic effervescence which 
finds its counterpart in this country in the widespread outbursts 
of political radicalism, the recrudescence of the Ku Klux Klan, the 
labor unrest, the acrimonious dispute between fundamentalists 
and modernists in some of our Protestant Churches, the well- 
nigh universal disrespect for law, the almost imperceptible return 
of business confidence and the general unwillingness to return to 
a state of normality. Indeed the conviction is growing upon me 
that there is little chance for the German language to regain 
anything like its pre-war prestige here in the United States until 
Central Europe can be brought back into a state of political and 
economic equilibrium and the world be given a chance to think of 
something else than ‘man’s ape and tiger instincts’ aroused by 
the War. But in this delay there lurk many possibilities both for 
good and for evil, not only to the position of German but also to 
all the modern languages considered as factors in our modern 


system of education. 

Coupled with this glacier-like advance of German during the 
past year we have noted the marked decline of Spanish. All 
signs point to the fact that Spanish is already past its zenith 
practically everywhere in the East and that we are approaching a 
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period of rapid change so far as the modern languages are con- 
cerned. For my own part I cannot regard this phase of the 
present shifting situation with anything but apprehension, 
particularly if the decline of Spanish is to be as rapid as was its 
rise. Friends of German might contemplate this aspect of the 
situation with complacency were it certain that the recession of 
the Spanish wave meant the return of German to what was once 
itsown. And indeed Iam very much afraid that many teachers of 
German are actually acting on the assumption that the rapid 
decline of Spanish means an equally rapid revival of German. I 
wish I could share this opinion. But so far as conditions in the 
eastern states are concerned I am convinced that German will 
gain only a fraction of what is lost to Spanish; French is likely to 
gain much more and Latin perhaps a little, but a large part of it 
will be lost forever to the modern language enrollment considered 
as a whole. 

Let us consider for a moment what is going on in New York 
City at the present time. Since one year ago the Spanish enroll- 
ment has fallen from 30,532 to 27,351, a loss of 3181 and of 5877 
if we go back to the year 1921-22. On the other hand the total 
modern language enrollment has risen from 59,773 to 60,440, a 
gain of 667 in one year, making a total of 3848 potentially avail- 
able for absorption in the enrollments of the other modern lan- 
guages. French has gained 2165 or 56° % of this number, German 
only 1508 or 40°% thereof while 144 or 4°% has been lost to the 
modern language enrollment altogether. In other words hostility 
to the German language in our largest and most cosmopolitan 
city has not yet died out sufficiently to enable German to absorb 
more than a fraction of the loss sustained by Spanish and the 
modern languages considered as a whole are likely to lose ground as 
the result. If this is the situation in New York City, conditions 
will be even less favorable in smaller cities and provincial towns 
where the hostility to German will subside even more slowly. 

In a crisis like the present, the fact cannot be emphasized too 
much that, as factors in education, the modern languages—nay, 
all the foreign Janguages—stand or fall together. A stunning 
blow dealt to one integral part of the system is bound to weaken 
the system as a whole and it will be little short of a miracle if the 
violent elimination of German, one of the best taught and valuable 
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subjects in the secondary school courses of study, is not followed 
by injurious effects which will be felt for at least a decade to come. 
Throughout the body of this report we have, therefore, sought to 
ascertain the trend of modern language enrollment considered as 
a whole. We have seen that in cities like Buffalo, New Haven 
and Hartford accurate statistics show that there has been no 
falling off in the total modern language enrollment when compared 
with figures for 1913-14. This is also probably true of the city of 
Boston if the total percentage of all enrolled in the modern 
languages for the vear 1913-14 could be compared with that of 
1923-24. There is likewise no reason to believe that the modern 
language enrollment in the state of Massachusetts is on the 
decline although Spanish has already reached its peak in that 
state. New Hampshire likewise is probably holding its own 
although we have no figures to prove it. But it must be remem- 
bered that in all the states and cities just mentioned the teaching 
of German was not discontinued as a result of the War. The 
changed situation caused by the introduction of a new language, 
Spanish, was not brought about violently but was the result of a 
comparatively natural adjustment to new conditions and the 
modern language enrollment as a whole was not seriously affected. 

On the other hand we know that in cities like Rochester, N. Y., 
and Reading, Pa., where the German language was officia]ly put 
under the ban, the total modern language enrollment has fallen 
off since 1913-14 from 5 to 11°; of the total high school regis- 
tration. Such figures as we have been able to gather also point 
clearly to a decline in modern language enrollment in half of 
the 8 large cities of the East and in such states as Rhode Island, 
New York and Pennsylvania while in New Jersey the situation is 
doubtful. It is difficult, therefore, to escape the inference that 
the modern language enrollment as a whole is already on the 
downward trend, so far as the East is concerned. Other considera- 
tions tend to confirm this view. It must be remembered that 
Spanish was not everywhere substituted where German was 
eliminated. In Massachusetts there are no fewer than five places, 
in Rhode Island three, in New York State two and in Pennsylvania 
seven where neither Spanish nor German is being taught to-day. 
This means that not only one modern language less is available to 
an aggregate population of over 600,000 in these seventeen places 
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but it means also an almost certain decline in the modern language 
enrollment unless we assume that French and Latin have absorbed 
all the loss sustained by German which is not at all probable 
judging from conditions elsewhere. 

Moreover behind all these figures lies the fact that since the 
close of the War the increase in the total attendance on our high 
schools has been greater than ever before in the history of American 
education. So great has been the influx of new students in all the 
larger cities of the East that school authorities have been forced to 
resort to the makeshift of part-time arrangements. On a priori 
grounds it may be asserted that the increase in modern language 
enrollment is not keeping pace with this tremendous growth. 

Now a rapid falling off in the Spanish enrollment is, therefore, 
more than likely to accelerate this present tendency of the modern 
languages to lose ground and to put our whole modern language 
system more and more on the defensive. This unstable and 
shifting situation offers abundant opportunities for those un- 
friendly to modern language study in general to put their ideas 
into effect. Indeed signs are not lacking that this is already taking 
place. Last year in Middletown, Conn., the school authorities 
substituted a class in dress-making for one in German on the 
ground that more students wanted the former than the latter 
subject: a fine example of the sacrifice of the ideal to practical in 
the very heart of conservative New England. In the preface to 
the very latest beginners’ book in German—Leonard Bloomfield’s 

published only last October in the city of Columbus, I read the 
sentence: ‘‘The change of conditions of the last years has short- 
ened the time available for German.” In the city of Newark, 
N. J., it is now possible to give in the high schools only a three- 
year course in any of the modern languages; formerly there was a 
four-year course in German. And I know of more than one city 
superintendent in New Jersey who is opposed to the teaching of 
modern languages altogether and will seize the first opportunity 
not only to curtail the amount of time devoted to their study but, 
if possible, to eliminate them altogether. 

If I am correctly informed, it has been made possible since the 
close of the War in several of the Central States—notably lowa— 
for high school students to enter the state universities without any 
foreign languages at all. This may make it easier for the high- 
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schools to place their students in the higher institutions but what 
its effect on modern language study will be, is very clear and that 
it will prove a great detriment to our people there is no doubt 
when we recall that the American Democracy has just become a 
full-fledged world-power and at no time in its history has a 
widespread knowledge of the modern languages among the people 
been so imperative as it is to-day. A democracy cannot afford to 
be ignorant and it dare be so only at its own peril. 

Finally we learn that some of our sociologist colleagues, apostles 
of ‘standardized efficiency’ apparently, are working out a scheme 
for the reduction of modern language study. Starting with the 
assumption that far too many students in our high schools are 
studying modern languages, these sociologists propose to ascertain 
just what percentage of these students should study Spanish in 
order to perform the Spanish language work required by the 
nation; what percentage should study Japanese, what French, 
what German, and so on, so that all modern language instruction 
of which the country has need may be placed on the basis of the 
greatest practical utility. By the modern language work they 
mean the minimum of French, Spanish, German, etc. which will 
meet the needs of science, diplomacy and international trade. 

Now I have no desire to be either an alarmist or a sensational- 
ist. I do not want to add a new chapter to the literature of lamen- 
tation. I know that most of these tendencies existed before the 
War. But at that time our secondary school system was com- 
paratively speaking on a stable and settled basis. ‘To-day all 
that has been changed and my efforts to get at the facts of the 
situation in the East lead me to believe that the next few years 
are going to prove critical ones not only for German but for the 
other modern languages as well as for our whole humanistic 
system of education. It may be that we are dealing with forces 
which are beyond the control of any committee or single body of 
men. But so much is certain. It behooves every one of us to use 
the utmost vigilance and activity that the precious treasure of 
poetry, philosophy and science embodied in the German language 
and the disinterested love of inquiry and idealistic devotion to 
the things of the mind in science and art once inculcated by the 


German universities be not lost to the future generations of the 
American people. 
Princeton University 
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(RST AND TL EST BEFORE A SUPERLATIVE 


By F. J. Kueny 


HE English language probably has no expression whose 
translation gives our students so much trouble as the very 
simple and very common “‘he is’’, “she is,” “‘it is.’ When we speak 
of a legon, “it is difficult” is translated by elle est difficile; when 
referring to a devoir, the same phrase becomes il est difficile, with 
a personal i/; in translating “it is difficult to see how he can 
succeed,” we again say il est difficile, but i] now is an impersonal 
pronoun; finally, in ‘‘he will never succeed, it is too difficult,” the 
same elusive “it is’ changes to c’est. Complicating matters still 
further, “he is an American” may be expressed either by il est 
Américain or c’est un Américain, and “she is an American” by 
elle est Américaine or c’est une Américaine. And now some people 
are so fond of complications that they have adopted a specia 
amendment to the effect that we should always say c’est “‘before a 
superlative.” We are told that while the positive difficile may be 
predicated by c’est, or the impersonal i/ est, or a personal il est, or 
elle est, the last three alternatives automatically vanish as soon as 
difficile is used in the superlative. 

In one wording or another, unconditionally or with reservations, 
the “rule” is stated in a number of our grammars that only c’est 
is correct “before a superlative adjective.” Eight very recent 
authors, sponsored by a long list of authorities, lay down their 
“rule” without even an inkling of possible exceptions. Five or six 
others teach the same rule, but these are less assertive; they hint 
at possible exceptions, or perhaps constructions which cannot be 
considered in an elementary book; they say that ‘‘ordinarily,”’ 
or “commonly,” or “in most cases,”’ c’est displaces il est and elle est 
before a superlative. The question is also examined by an editor 
whose notes to various French texts aim to explain matters to 
which “little attention is given in ordinary grammars.” In a 
long note to a Mérimée story, thi: editor rules that c’est is required 


“before a superlative.’’ Let us now see how the French themselves 
obey this ‘rule.’ 
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1. Durant douze ans qu'elle fut dans le monastére, on lui 
voyait tant de modestie et tant de sagesse qu’on ne savait a 
quoi elle était le plus propre, ou 4 commander ou 4 obéir. 
Bossvet, Oraison funébre de la princesse de Cleves. 

2. Vous voulez que je parle 4 la raison: elle est le plus parfait, 
le plus noble et le plus exquis de tous les sens. 

MONTESQUIEU, Esprit des lots. 

3. Demande-lui pardon pour me faire plaisir, lui dit-il 4 l’ore- 
ille; elle est la plus malheureuse. 
Bauzac, le Pére Goriot. 

4. La plupart des jeunes femmes ne viennent que pour une 
seule personne. Quand chaque femme s’est assurée qu’elle est 
la plus belle pour cette personne et que cette opinion a pu 
étre partagée par quelques autres, . . . les groupes s’éclair- 
cissent, les indifférents s’en vont, les bougies bralent dans les 
bobéches. 

Bawzac, le Contrat de mariage. 

5. Quand il est le plus sérieux, dans ses ouvrages de critique, 
prenez garde, il se moque de nous, parfois. 

Eire Facvuet, Etudes littéraires sur le XIX° siécle. 

6. C’est entre les jeunes filles qui veulent se marier une 
lutte sans merci. Comme elles sont les plus nombreuses, elles 
sont obligées de se débrouiller. 

Maurice Donnay, la Chasse 4 Phomme. 

7. Ils sont effrayants, ces gens-la! On cause cordialement avec 
eux, et puis . . . pang! . . . et c’est le moment ot 7s 
sont le plus affectueux! 

RopeRT DE FLeRS et FRANCIS DE Crorsset, les Vignes du 
Seigneur. 

8. Il est le plus grand des humanistes de la Renaissance. 

Petit Larousse s.v. Erasme. 


9. Elle est la moins chére des revues bimensuelles. 
Le Procrés CiviguE, 12 novembre 1921. (Advertisement ) 
Is it fair thus to contrast the little rules taught in our grammars 
with actual French usage? If anybody has any doubts in this 
respect, I refer him to the prefaces of these same grammars. When 
you study a page of French with a class of students and try to 
make them understand the exact meaning of this or that phrase, 
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the reason for this or that construction, it is not uncommon to 
find their minds warped by just such ‘‘rules’”’ as the rule of c’est 
before a superlative. The reason, however, why I have selected 
these examples is that they are taken from actual life and, so to 
say, from every walk of life: they cover a period of some two 
hundred and fifty years, they range from the solemn oraison 
funébre to the newspaper advertisement; above everything, they 
are concrete, they mean something. I cannot tell a student how 
to translate “‘he is,’ or ‘‘she is,”’ or “‘it is the tallest,’ unless T 
know and the student knows what “he,” or “‘she,”’ or “‘it,”’ stands 
for. Nor is that all, for much depends on whether “he is,” or 
“she is,” or “it is’? appears alone, or in connected discourse, 
whether in an independent, or a coordinate, or a dependent clause. 
For instance, if you change “‘he is the tallest” to “he thinks he is 
the tallest,’ (“‘he’’ designating the same person), you change 
everything: c’est is possible in “‘he is the tallest,’ but it becomes 
utterly impossible in ‘the thinks he is the tallest.’’ And it is not 
always a question of intention, or interpretation, or finesse. True, 


in some of the examples quoted, c’est might have been correct, and 
the authors presumably were aware of it. If they chose to use a 
personal pronoun, they probably had good reasons for it; the fact, 
nevertheless, remains that c’est was possible in some of these 
examples. But this is not true of all examples. In at least four 
cases out of the nine, no choice, no hesitation, was possible, and 
neither Bossuet in No. 1, nor Balzac in No. 4, nor Faguet in No. 5, 
nor the authors of les Vignes du Seigneur in No. 7, could for a 
moment have considered any alternative. These four examples 
are not exceptions; they represent large classes of cases in which 
c'est cannot displace i/ est or elle est. In order to understand this, 
let us examine if there is anything in the nature of the superlative 
that would make a separate ruling necessary. What is the nature 
of the French superlative? 

Of the Latin superlative forms nothing remains in French that 
might be called a superlative. Such forms as optimus, maximus, 
clarissimus, in their absolute meaning are translated by trés bon, 


trés grand, trés illustre, and as relative superlatives by le meilleur, 
le plus grand, le plus illustre. 1 do not think that anybody has ever 
taught that we should say of a man c’est trés grand, or of a woman 
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cest trés bonne;! although they do not specify, our grammars 
evidently refer to the relative superlative in their rule concerning 
the use of c’est. But there are cases in which it is not easy to tell 
whether the superlative is absolute or relative. I may say: elle 
n'est pas malade du tout, and I may say: elle n'est pas malade le 
moins du monde; Tam conscious of using some sort of superlative in 
the second clause, but in spite of the presence of /e moins, I am not 
sure that I mean a relative superlative. Be that as it may, here 
is an elle est that should be noted, and if an impersonal 7/ est is 
desired, it will be found in the following sentence: 7/ n'est pas le 
moins du monde prouvé que ces messieurs aient raison. But let us 
consider the case of a clearly relative superlative. The statement 
is usually made that to form the relative superlative we insert 
le plus, la plus, les plus, le moins, la moins, les moins, before the 
positive adjective. Is this always so? Compare /a grande table 
with /a plus grande table: the positive already had one /a, and as the 
superlative has but one /a, I have not added Ja plus, I have added 
plus. To be sure, we say la table la plus large, but this is rather a 
recent development. The additional article does not appear until 
the fifteenth century; the phrase had long been /a table plus large, 
and only during the eighteenth century did /a table la plus large 
become common usage. Racine still said: Jes discours moins 
sérieux plaisent plus aux enfants, where we now must say: les 
histoires les moins sérieuses sont celles qui plaisent le plus aux enfants. 
The language has changed, but the change has not affected every 
use of the superlative. We still use no article when the superlative 
is preceded by a possessive adjective. Thus: mon meilleur ami, 
but mon ami le plus cher, or son plus grand chagrin, and son chagrin 
le plus poignant. Ferdinand Brunot, Précis de grammaire historique, 
paragraph 228, states that this is practically the only case of this 
kind, “il n’y en a plus guére qu'un aujourd’hui”’; he forgets that 
there are other cases, some of which are of very common occurrence. 

Chez les jeunes femmes qui ont l’Age de la marquise, cette 

‘Who can tell? A certain reader had printed the question: Qui étaient les 
plus désolés? When it was brought to the publishers’ attention that a subject quiz 
interrogative is singular, they changed the question to: Qui était les plus désolés? 
Professor Woodbridge’s note in the April issue of the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 
p. 442, came to my attention after the present article had been sent to the printer, 
and the proof had been read. The note will be answered in the next issue of 


the Journal. Meanwhile, I refer the reader to the wording of my previous 
articles concerning this question.—F. J. K. 
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premitre, celle plus poignante de toutes les douleurs, est toujours 

causée par le méme fait. 

Bauzac, la Femme de trente ans. 

La vie de ce plus grand nombre auquel j’appartiens bourgeoise- 

ment se compose d’émotions dont j’ai maintenant besoin. 

Bawzac, le Contrat de mariage. 

Il y a dans Je monde amoureux autant de plus jolies femmes de 

Paris, que de plus beaux livres de Vépoque dans la littérature. 

BALzac, le Cabinet des antiques. 

C’était Vhomme de meilleur conseil que j’aie connu. 

MERIMEE, une Correspondance inédite. 

C’est de sa jeunesse que sont ses livres de plus sombre mélancolie. 

Emite Facuet, Etudes littéraires sur le siecle. 

Such cases may not occur very frequently, but the following 
are so frequent that no direct quotations are needed: anybody can 
make up any number of examples: 

En ma qualité de plus proche parent 

Sa réputation de plus jolie femme de la ville. 

Votre devoir de plus ancien professeur de Vuniversité . 

C’est tout ce qu'il y a de plus facile. 

(Ju’est-ce que vous avez de moins cher? 

(Jue savez-vous de plus intéressant? 

In order to make this point clear, I submit two more examples: 
A. —Ce que Lincoln a exprimé le plus éloquemment, c’est la 
nécessité de union au lendemain de la guerre. 

B. —Ce que Lincoln a peut-étre dit de plus éloquent se trouve 

dans son discours de Gettysburg. 

In the first sentence, le plus éloguemment is now required, whereas 

three hundred years ago plus éloguemment would have been enough. 

The use of the article has been extended in that length of time, but 

it has never reached phrases of type B; yet, plus éloquent is as 

true a superlative as le plus éloguemment. This long digression 
was necessary, because it is important to know in a given case if 
le, la, les, is a part of the superlative or belongs to something else. 

It is still more important to know if a superlative adjective not 

followed by a noun but preceded by /e, Ja, les, remains an adjective 

or becomes a noun. Take the first example given in this article, the 

quotation from Bossuet; the positive would read: on ne savait a 

quoi elle était propre: propre is an adjective, used as an adjective, 

it has no article; the article appears with the superlative, it is a 
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part of the superlative; vet, this superlative, le plus propre, 
remains an adjective. The same is true of quotation No. 5, from 
Faguet, and quotation No. 7, from Robert de Flers and Francis de 
Croisset: le plus sérieux and le plus affectueux have their own 
articles, yet both are adjectives, both are used as adjectives. But 
consider quotation No. 2 (Montesquieu) and quotations 3 and 4 
(Balzac): le plus parfait, le plus noble and le plus exquis are used as 
nouns, and so are /a plus malheureuse and la plus belle. And now, 
since a superlative may be either an adjective or a substantive, it 
remains to be seen if the uses of c’est and il est with a positive 
adjective are in any way different from the uses of c’est and il est 
with a superlative adjective that remains an adjective,—and if 
there are any rules concerning c’es¢ or i/ est with a noun that do not 
equally apply to c'est or il est with a superlative adjective used 
substantively. It is perhaps possible to gain some information 
from the examples given by our grammars. The following ex- 
amples, divided into two groups, are taken from eight different 
grammars signed by thirteen authors: 

GROUP A~(1) C’est la plus belle étoffe. 

(2) C’est la femme la plus riche du village. 

(3) C’est la piéce la plus agréable et la plus gaie 
de toute la maison. 

GROUP B.—(4) Ce sont les plus hauts de nos arbres. 

(5) Ce sont les meilleurs que nous ayons. 

(6) C’est la meilleure. 

(7) C’est le plus paresseux de tous les enfants de 
la classe. 

(8) C’est une belle ville; c’est la plus belle du 
monde. 

Several of these grammars positively state that c’est is required 
before a superlative ‘‘adjective,”’ yet not one gives an example 
with a real adjective, and it is amazing to find that three out of 
eight actually give an example with a real noun. Neither plus 
belle, nor la plus riche, nor la plus agréable et la plus gaie can have 
any influence upon the choice of the pronoun, since éloffe, femme, 
and piéce dictate the choice. Truly, these examples prove nothing, 
they teach nothing, and, of course, they are liable to be contradicted 
any day in the classroom by the reading of such examples as I have 
quoted in the first part of this article. In order to show what 
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happens in the case of the superlative adjective that remains an 
adjective I submit the following examples; each has an adjective 
that is used in both the positive and superlative: 
I. N’essayez pas de voyager en Turquie, c'est trop dangereux. 
C'est toujours dangereux, je ne sais vraiment pas dans 
quelle saison c’est le plus dangereux. 
II. Il est dangereux de voyager en Turquie. 
Voila un voyageur qui s’obstine a parcourir la Turquie dans 
la saison ot il est le plus dangereux de voyager en Orient. 

III. Cet auteur mérite peu de créance; il est peu digne de foi. 
C’est quand il est le plus affirmatif qu’il est le moins digne 
de foi. 

IV. La langue frang¢aise vaut bien la peine qu’on se donne pour 

l’apprendre; elle est belle. 
C’est sur des lévres de femme qu'elle est le plus belle. 

V. Ces paysages sont fort beaux; ils sont admirables. 

Ils sont beaux en toute saison; je n’essaierai pas de dire 
dans quelle saison ils sont le plus admirables. 

VI. Il s'est refusé & ces combinaisons, quoiqu’elles lui eussent 
été fructueuses. 
Il se refusait aux combinaisons, alors méme qu’elles lui 
eussent été le plus fructueuses. 

Obviously, nothing happens. C’est, the impersonal i/ est, the 
personal i/ est, as well as elle est, ils sont, and elles sont, all font trés 
bon ménage, (get along very nicely, indeed,) with a superlative 
adjective that remains an adjective, and there is no foundation 
for a “rule” that would bar five of these six unions as undesirable. 
As for those grammarians who take pains to specify that c’est or 
ce sont is required before a superlative ‘‘adjective,” they are like a 
certain character in Balzac’s Souvenirs d’un paria, ‘il était si 
infatué de son art, qu’il l’aurait enseigné 4 la Peste, au Diable 
ou ala Mort.” Ce sont is not required before a superlative ‘‘ad- 
jective,” for the reason that ce sont and a mere adjective can never 
be brought together in modern French. We say: c’est bon, but 
the phrase has no plural. 

What happens when the superlative is given a substantive 
construction? An adjective may become a noun: prenez cette route, 
c'est la bonne, and a noun may revert to the adjective state: mon 
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frére est médecin. But when the noun remains a noun, is it true, as 
taught in a dozen grammars, that only c'est is correct? That is 
too long a story for this article, but a few examples will show that 
a personal i/ est, or elle est, or ils sont, or elles sont, is not only 
possible, but in many cases must be used, with a noun as well as 
with a superlative that has become a noun. 

A. The noun or superlative occurs in an object clause whose 
subject is the same as the subject of the clause on which the object 
clause depends: 

Elle croit (elle est convaincue, etc.) qu’elle est la reine de 
la soirée. 

Elle s’est assurée qu'elle est la plus belle. (See quotation 
from Balzac No. 4.) 

B. The subject of the second clause may be indirect object in 
the first: 

Je lui ai dit quil était la honte de sa famille. 
Je lui ai dit qu'il était le plus coupable de tous. 

C. There is a contrast between two subjects which is brought 

out by the opposition of two genders: 
Il est le frére, elle est la soeur. 
Il est le plus grand, elle est la plus petite. 

I). The contrast may affect the same person: 

Il se faisait la victime, tandis qu'il était le bourreau. 
BALZAC, la Femme de trente ans. 
Il se dit le plus innocent, tandis qu'il est le plus coupable. 

FE. It is difficult to tell what will happen in the case of certain 
inversions: 

Aussi son systéme est-il de se taire. 
Aussi le plus simple est-il de se taire. 

There are other cases, but the examples here given suffice to 
show that neither with a noun, nor with a superlative used as a 
noun, is c’est always required, many times it is not even optional. 
Here again the test is conclusive: there is nothing in the nature 
of the superlative, whether used as an adjective or as a noun, that 
justifies any separate ruling in connection with the uses of c’est 
and i est. The superlative either remains an adjective and follows 
the law of the adjective, or it is treated like a noun and follows the 
law governing all nouns. 
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And now, when our students translate a simple sentence like: 
“Take this road, it is the shortest,” shall we approve: Prenez cette 
route, elle est la plus courte? or shall we write on the blackboard 
the corrected sentence: Prenez cette route, c'est la plus courte? 
A Frenchman will naturally say: Prenez cette route, cest la plus 
courte, and that is what he will naturally teach. But if he thinks 
before he makes his “rules,” he will not invent a special rule for 
the superlative; he will remember that he also says: Prenez cette 
route, Cesl la bonne, and that his reason for using c’est is the same 
in both cases. 


University of Maine 
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ELEMENTARY MODERN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


By Epwin H. ZeyYDEL 


NE of the first things to arrest the attention of the foreign 

observer of American higher education is the great amount 
of elementary instruction given in our universities and colleges. 
He finds that rudimentary courses in English composition, history, 
science and particularly languages not only may be but are being 
taken by the undergraduate students of our institutions of ad- 
vanced learning to an ever increasing extent. The observations 
made by Prof. E. R. Holme of the University of Sydney, Australia, 
as the result of his study of American universities, published in 
book-form under the title of The American University. An 
Australian Point of View,' are admittedly correct and just: 


“The High School does not carry the general education of the citizen sufficiently 
far. He wants more,and he goes to the College for it. His tastes and needs may 
easily demand more than four years of secondary schooling can give him. The 
College, then, is forced to occupy itself with a good deal of secondary work. It 
constitutes whole classes for students who, except in point of age, should be at 
school for the work they are doing. It teaches them at enormous expense. They 
also impose upon it enormous burdens of administration. In particular, class- 
records of a school -like character have to be kept; and the teachers must be respon- 
sible for each pupil’s progress and for his stimulation and correction, greatly after 
the methods used in schools. 

For this duty a large number of teachers will be required. At one University 
I visited, I found that no less than 72 “Instructors’—apart from Professors— 
were engaged in teaching English to the “freshman” year. Each Instructor had a 
class of 25. The instruction was partly such as no Australian University would 
attempt, the sort of composition work and general literary training which is 
supposed to be tested once for all at Matriculation . . . When this happens in 
English, the basic subject in all American education, it can easily be understood 
how school-like and elementary other classes in the “freshman” year may be.” 


This is not a new phenomenon. In his work on The Evolution of a 
Democratic School System? Prof. C. H. Judd of Chicago says: 
‘Sydney, 1920. Quotation from pp. 25-26. 


* The Evolution of a Democratic School System. By Charles Hubbard Judd, 
Boston, New York and Chicago, 1918, pp. 78-9. 
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“There never has been a time when American Colleges have not done a great 
deal of secondary work. In recent years this has been the more obvious because 
much of the work of freshman and sophomore years has been carried on without 
high-school prerequisites. It has long been possible in every American college for 
the student to elect first vear French or first -vear German. He can also begin 


history and science.” 


Reasons for this well-known fact, frequently pointed out by 
many authorities, are valuable for the light they throw upon certain 
alleged shortcomings of our entire educational system. Prof. Judd 
tells us:’ “These questions and conditions grow out of the fact 
that the present high school course cannot do all that is required to 
complete a secondary education.’ This is very true, of course; the 
American secondary school system does not meet all reasonable 
requirements. But it may be asked whether there is any such 
system anywhere that attains the ideal of a reasonably complete 
secondary education. The answer would probably be negative. 
Perhaps, then, we would come nearer to the specific truth if we 
found other causes for the anomaly under discussion. They 
would be: 1. Waste of time in the elementary school; 2. Lack of 
coordination between the work of the secondary school and that of 
the elementary school; 3. Overlapping of college and secondary 
school; 4. Lack of continuation schools. 

The efforts that have been made to remedy some of these 
difficulties, still largely in the experimental stage, are a matter of 
common knowledge. They have culminated in such ventures as 
the system of ‘‘Junior high schools” and more recently the institu- 
tion of ‘‘Junior Colleges,” the best example of the latter being at 
the University of California. Yet it has been seriously charged 
that instead of improving matters, these devices have brought with 
them only a greater measure of confusion. 

In the modern language instruction in our universities and 
colleges, the problem is peculiarly striking. Although the average 
high school graduate entering college has necessarily had at least 
two years of some one language (possibly a modern language, 
possibly Latin), he is often moved for various reasons to begin a 
new language at college. The result is numerous overwhelmingly 
large classes of collegiate beginners in French, German and 
Spanish. In the case of German since the war these classes have 


3 Op. cit., p. 79. 
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become the mainstay of that department, all the more advanced 
courses having been practically depleted. It is no uncommon 
thing today for a German Department to look to the beginners’ 
course for over one-half of its matriculates, especially in states 
where wartime restrictions against German prevailed in the high 
schools. In fact it may be said that the beginners alone have 
saved German instruction in many of the colleges. For the Ger- 
man departments, then, the present conditions represent a make- 
shift until German shall have regained some of its lost strength, 
as it undoubtedly will in time. In French and Spanish the 
situation is somewhat different. There the necessity of teaching 
the huge contingent of beginners is at least mitigated by the 
feeling that the courses higher up are also frequented. But 
as far as large first-year classes are concerned, these departments 
are of course in no better or rather in a worse predicament even 
than their German sister-departments. 

It is asked: Is there any really practical solution of this specific 
difficulty? That of the Junior College has been suggested above as 
a general remedy, but at the same time its inherent danger of 
introducing still more confusion was pointed out. At Columbia 
University, due in part at least to the conviction of the late Prof. 
Calvin Thomas that elementary language instruction has no 
place in the regular college curriculum, the courses offering such 
instruction were relegated to the Extension Department, which in 
this respect may be said to serve as a Junior College. In this 
innovation Columbia University has, however, not been generally 
imitated.4| The great majority of universities that give extension 
courses have not shunted their elementary language work from the 
regular curriculum to the extension division in such a way as to 
refer even their regular matriculates to that division for this 
work, but offer these courses separately in the college and in 
extension. Especially the State Universities, that is, those that 
offer extension work at all, would find it unfeasible to introduce 
the Columbia system. They would be confronted by several 
popular objections, particularly if, as is customary, they were to 
exact a special fee for these courses from the undergraduate, over 
and above the regular tuition fee. 


* An interesting exception is the University of Chicago, where elementary 
instruction is given in the Junior College in German and Italian, but not in French 
and Spanish. 
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Would it, on the other hand, be advisable to tell the high schools 
to attend more thoroughly to the task of teaching the rudiments of 
languages? Such advice would lead to nothing. Most of these 
schools are already doing all the language work they find it nec- 
essary to do, and under present conditions they cannot carry more. 
Or would it be wise to forbid college students to register for ele- 
mentary language instruction? Few would advocate such a 
radical, foolish step, especially if it be true, as Nicolas Murray 
Butler says,® that “linguistic study as such, even for purely 
practical purposes, has not often appealed to the young American.” 
On the contrary, we must impress upon our students that it is 
never too late to begin the study of a language. 

The principal trouble, it seems to the writer, lies in our attitude 
toward the problem. Elementary language teaching in the college 
or university under the conditions in which it is being done is 
confessedly a difficulty and a burden. But the writer is of the 
opinion that those who call it a weakness or an evil overlook the 
fact that it is merely a characteristic peculiarity of the American 
university and college. The American student that has had 
instruction in one or even two languages during his high school 
career sees nothing strange in beginning another at college if for 
some reason he finds it advisable to do so. To the American mind, 
college work is distinguished from high school work not primarily 
by the fact that its subject-matter is of a more advanced nature 
(although of course this is usually true) but by the fact that the 
method of instruction at college is adapted to more mature minds, 
and that there is more freedom of election and consequently 
opportunity to take work which, although really only of secondary- 
school grade, could not be taken in secondary school for lack of 
opportunity or other reasons. The eminent Columbia professor 
who told Professor Holme that:* 

“A University to the average American is a place where anyone who is adult 
can go and learn anything; and when a University does not function on that 
principle it has not the support of public opinion. Among academic people there 
are those who think it is a place where anything under heaven can be taught. 
This is the radical view and very widely held . . . ” 
gave on the whole not only a faithful account of a view actually 
held in this country, but, with some exaggeration, an accurate 


5 Quoted by Holme, op. cit.. p. 104. 
5 Holme, op. cit., p. 165. 
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description of what our typical American institutions of higher 
learning are doing. 

Conditions as they exist in the colleges and universities of 
America today are on the whole not of a transitional nature. They 
have been shaping themselves on the basis of actual experience 
for more than one generation. There will be development, of 
course, but it will be gradual, slow and in line with the principles 
of evolution. It is our belief that elementary language instruction 
in our colleges is a typical phenomenon, a logical part of these 
conditions. The difficulty lies only in the great burden imposed 
upon the language departments. But this is inherent in our 
system and should be cheerfully borne. Far from discouraging or 
deprecating the elementary study of languages in these institutions, 
we should favor it as a necessary part of the work. Whenever 
possible it should, of course, be pursued at high school and followed 
at college by more advanced studies. But where this is impossible 
on account of the existing state of our educational system, there 
should continue to be no obstacle in the way of those who would 
make good, within reasonable limits, their deficiency at college. 
If it were otherwise the colleges would fail in the fulfilment of a 
duty which exists and which, we venture to predict, will impose 
itself in the future, as well. 


Indiana University 
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TENDENZE PRINCIPALI NELLA LETTERATURA 
ITALIANA CONTEMPORANEA 


By DOMENICO VITTORINI 


Il Romanzo 


ELL’ interpretazione delle principali tendenze della lettera- 
tura italiana quale essa va svolgendosi in questi giorni, mi 
occuperO specialmente di quei movimenti di pensiero fra cui ha 
oscillato ed @ cresciuto lo spirito italiano contemporaneo. Riallac- 
cerO questi movimenti ai nomi di scrittori che da poco si sono 
affermati nel cielo letterario italiano e che oggi vi vanno apparendo. 

Chi esamina la produzione letteraria dei nostri giorni, sente 
di trovarsi dinanzi ad un complesso di idee, sentimenti e forme, che 
creano un insieme distintamente nuovo nell’ evoluzione della 
nostra coscienza e della nostra letteratura. Citerd alcune date per 
circoscrivere il campo della ricerca e per mostrare le varie facce di 
questa nuova produzione. 

Gabriele D’Annunzio chiuse la sua opera nel 1910 col suo ro- 
manzo Forse che si forse che no! Antonio Fogazzaro mori nel 
1911. Giovanni Pascoli mancd ai vivi nel 1912. La scomparsa 
dal campo letterario di questi uomini, i cui temperamenti offrono 
spiccate simiglianze, benché la loro opera complessiva sia ben 
diversa, chiudono il periodo che va sotto il nome di Estetismo. 
Con essi tramonta la generazione anteriore alla nostra, generazione 
che prese il contenuto della sua arte dal Naturalismo, e la forma 
dal Classicismo carducciano come dalle idee estetiche della scuola 
di Oxford (Pater e Ruskin). La loro caratteristica é la speciosita 
della forma che copre ed accarezza un contenuto non sempre 
profondo e reale. Negli scrittori d’oggi la forma non costituisce 
l’interesse principale, ma il contenuto delle loro opere freme di 
tutta la forza e l’impeto della realta. Subito dopo il 1900 fiorisce 
la fresca arte di Grazia Deledda, e la poesia di Govoni e di Gozzanoi 
Scoppia poi violentemente la rivoluzione futurista, i cui promotor. 


‘L’unica opera d’importanza pubblicata da questo anno é il Notturno, 1922 
che offre gli stessi motivi delle opere anteriori. 
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sono ossessionati dal desiderio del vere. Ma ben presto sorgono 
scrittori della tempra di Panzini, Moretti, Papini, Tozzi, Paolieri, 
la cui arte palpita di tutta la tristezza e di tutta la bonta della 
vita. 

Nello stesso tempo ai critici della Scuola erudita (Bartoli, 
Del Lungo, D’Ancona, Rajna, Mazzoni), o ai critici estetici 
(Croce nella parte caduca della sua Estetica) sono seguiti critici 
quali Cesareo, Toffanin, Serra, Thovez, Papini, Prezzolini, per i 
quali la letteratura non é@ né indagine filologica né espressione 
orgiastica del sentimento. In essi si sente la reazione contro la 
vacuita degli Esteti, che, agli occhi dei giovani, risaliscono al 
Rinascimento pagano ed aristocratico. Tale atteggiamento si 
trova in Le Origini di Michele Scherillo, 1919, e in La Fine dell’ U- 
manesimo di G. Toffanin, 1920, in cui appare un nuovo modo di 
indagare la storia letteraria. In Renato Serra (Scrilti critici, 
1910, Le Lettere, 1914) ed in Cesareo (Saggio su larte creatrice, 
1919) si nota una nuova valutazione dei principi estetici, che in 
essi non sono pit divisi dai valori ideali della vita. Giovanni 
Papini ed Enrico Thovez, scrittori d’avanguardia, attaccano 
violentemente tutta Ja magniloquenza canora del D’Annunzio e 
della sua scuola che essi fanno discendere dal Carducci, il rievo- 
catore della Rinascita. Di Papini ricordo Ventiquattro cervelli, 
1912, Esperienza futurista, 1913-1914, Stroncature, 1920. Di 
Thovez si legga i] Pastore, il Gregge e la Zampogna, 1920, e di 
Prezzolini Gli amici, 1921, e La coltura italiana, 1923. Questi 
critici preludono alla nuova letteratura. La loro critica é critica 
di vita e non di scuola, che sente l’arte non come esercizio rettorico, 
ma come bisogno vivo e possente dello spirito. 

Intorno al 1910 osserviamo l’apparizione di nuovi movimenti 
progressivi e rivoluzionari che vogliono rinnovare ogni forma della 
vita intelletuale italiana. 

In filosofia apparve il Pragmatismo, e si oppose alla filosofia 
tinta di hegelianismo, i cui pit: grandi rappresentanti sono Bene- 
detto Croce e Giovanni Gentile. I creatori pit noti del Pragma- 
tismo furono Vailati, Calderoni, Papini e Prezzolini. L’organo 
di tale movimento fu il Leonardo (1904-1907). Fu il tentativo 
di rimuovere dal cielo italiano i vecchi criteri di filosofia, e di 
rendere questa aperta alle nuove correnti del pensiero e rispondente 
ai nuovi bisogni della vita. 
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Nel 1909 apparve il primo manifesto futurista. Anche il 
Futurismo fu lotta per rompere le pastoie della tradizione 
arcadica, che secondo i giovani, ha gravato per secoli sulla co- 
scienza italiana. Questo @ il credo di Marinetti, Papini, Carra, 
Govoni, Rosso di San Secondo, Palazzeschi e di altri. 

In religione, tale bisogno si manifestO col Modernismo, che 
tentO rituffare il sentimento religioso nell’ attuale, nei bisogni 
della coscienza di oggi, ed ebbe apostoli ferventi in Fogazzaro, 
Gallarati-Scotti, Murri, Semeria, Minocchi ed altri. 

In politica apparve il Nazionalismo con Corradini e Paolo 
Orano, movimento che tentd scuotere |'Italia dall’ ignavia pro- 
letaria col far risorgere il culto delle antiche tradizioni imperiali- 
stiche di Roma. 

In sociologia il Sindacalismo rinnego il Socialismo, omai divenu- 
to una morta gora di grossalani interessi materiali, a cui Paolo 
Orano e Monicelli volevano sostituire i loro sogni messianici. 

L’insieme di queste forme di spirito che affiorano e di altre 
che invecchiano e scompaiono, ci fa presenziare l’apparire e l’ecclis- 
sarsi di due generazioni. La prima tramonta verso il 1910, mentre 
laltra gid appare sull’ orizzonte letterario fin dal 1900. Al di 
sotto di tutta questa varieta di sforzi, dietro il cozzo del vecchio 
e del nuovo o il loro pacifico fondersi, al di 1a degli spiriti degli 
scrittori vi é il fluire ora calmo ora tumultuoso di una corrente di 
unita di pensiero. Vi @ qualche cosa di potentemente nuovo 
che getta le sue radici nel passato, ma che s’erge isolato e luminoso 
nel presente. Se dovessi usare una di quelle formole che afhiorano 
alla nostra coscienza come la somma del pensiero, direi che la 
letteratura contemporanea attraversa una fase di Verismo mistico. 
Non uso la parola Verismo come sinonimo di materialismo o 
naturalismo, ma in rapporto a quello stato d’animo crepuscolare, 
che periodicamente sembra presentarsi nella coscienza di un 
popolo, quando glideali della generazione precedente hanno rag- 
giunto il loro culmine e sono pallidamente scesi nel silenzio del 
passato. Allora sorge la nuova generazione che guarda con occhi 
nuovi alla vita, e ne strappa i veli, in cui ha avvolta la tradizione. 
Sono occhi nuovi ed avidi di uomini-fanciulli, che sono attratti 
dai lati pid semplici ed elementari della vita, occhi bramosi di 
sapere, di frugare, di scandagliare tutte le profondita dell’esistenza. 
(Juesti uomini fanno pensare pit al minatore penetrante impavido 
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nelle viscere tenebrose della terra, che a colui che concepisce 
Videa astratta della miniera. Non teorizzano intorno alla vita, 
la vivono. Per questo essi sono abbarbicati al vero, al fatto, alla 
realita. Se si arrestassero a questa esteriorita di arte, nel loro 
Verismo non vi sarebbe nulla di nuovo. Ma il Verismo contempo- 
raneo differisce dal Verismo delle generazioni anteriori, perché é 
illuminato dalla ricerca dei valori ideali dispersi qua e 1a fra le 
rovine della vita. Questa ricerca, che @ febbrile e tormentosa, 
e che si agita costantemente nell’arte contemporanea, ci fa dare 
la qualificazione di mistico al Verismo moderno. Questa denomina- 
zione ci aiuta a spiegare un fatto che a prima vista sembra contra- 
dittorio: l’accompagnarsi nell’ opera dei moderni di un materialis- 
mo a volte ripugnante e di un idealismo purissimo. Gli scrittori 
d’oggi si son trovati faccia a faccia colle severe realt& quotidiane, 
hanno attraversato le boscaglie aspre dell’esistenza, lasciandovi 
brandelli di carne e d’anima, cercando ideali sconfinati, sogni 
indeterminati e luminosi. Essi non sono piti né viveurs internazion- 
ali, aristocratici individualisti, o solitari poeti e pensatori. In 
essi si sente la marea montante del popolo d'Italia, e la vita 
intera batte alle porte del loro cuore. Buzzi @ segretario della 
deputazione provinciale di Milano. Tozzi fu autoditatta. Pea 
passo la sua gioventt facendo il marinaio ed il meccanico, ed emigrd 
in Egitto per commerciarvi. Govoni @ stato impiegato, e si é 
dedicato all’allevamento di polli, di cigni e di serpenti. Palaz- 
zeschi ha fatto le scuole commerciali. Sono uomini vissuti nel 
tumulto della vita e percid non sono convenzionali scrittori di 
professione. La letteratura si é rituffata nella vita. 

Questo Verismo incomincid a manifestarsi nella forma della 
novella, che isola ed analizza una piccola parte della realta. In 
generale, ci troviamo dinanzi la vita di provincia, uggiosa e 
monotona, in cui impallidiscono e moiono povere esistenze umane. 
In questo ambito si svolge l’arte di due donne: Maria Messina e 
Carola Prosperi. Nei romanzi come nelle novelle della Messina 
si ritrova quest’ambiente, in cui manca l’aria e la luce. Tale in 


Pettini e in Piccoli Gorghi, suoi primi lavori, e tale in Le Briciole 
del destino, 1918. Carola Prosperi, che esordi con La paura di 
amare e La nemica dei sogni, si lascia attirare dalla tristezza 
tragica, impersonalmente guardata e resa, che grava su povere 
vite di donne. Si veggano in Vocazioni, 1919, le novelle Waestra 
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di campagna, Il figlio perduto, Mia cugina, Una donna di casa. 
Del 1921 é il suo volume di novelle J Jilld sono fioritt. 

Altro motivo che costituisce la trama della novella @ quello di 
esistenze solitarie e tragiche, che alteramente si muovono in una 
societa che non le comprende. J sentiert della vita, 1918, di Virgilio 
Brocchi, ci mostra una infinita di queste creature tragiche, fasciate 
di ironia, che la vita offende e che esse non si sentono capaci di 
superare. In questi ultimi anni, accanto a quest’arte a base 
realistica e verghiana, @ apparsa, auspice Luigi Pirandello, una 
novella che, pur riunendosi a quella precedente nella minuziosita 
delVanalisi, se ne distacca per il fatto che @ pit cerebrale, pit 
tormentosa e soggettiva. J/ carnevale dei morti, 1919, Quand’ ero 
matto, 1919, Tu ridi, 1920, Berecche ela guerra, 1920, Scialle nero, 
1922, La vita nuda, 1922, offrono i lati comici e contradittori in 
cui si trova impigliato l’individuo senza speranza di rcmpere i 
legami che egli stesso si @ gettato attorno. Dietro le orme di 
Pirandello si sono messi molti giovani fra cui Ferdinando Paolieri 
(Novelle selvagge, 1918, Novelle incredibili, 1920) Giovanni Banfi 
(Piccole tragedie, 1921), Raffaele Calzini (La vedova scaltra, 1919, 
L’ultima maniera d’amare, 1920, Le tre grazie, 1920), Dino Proven- 
zal (Uomini, donne, e diavoli, 1919), e si arriva perfino al fantastico 
ed al grottesco con Ugo Tommasini (La governante di Mefistofole, 
1922). 

Nell’esaminare il romanzo contemporaneo si e colpiti dal per- 
sistere di alcuni motivi che derivano dalla tradizione novellistica 
immediatamente a noi anteriore. Tre figure hanno lasciato un’or- 
ma visible nello svolgimento del romanzo: Verga, Fogazzaro, 
D’Annunzio. I loro motivi sono stati ripresi qua e 1a da scrittori 
dei nostri giorni, ed il loro sviluppo costuisce l’anello di con- 
giunzione fra questi maestri ed i loro continuatori. Al Verga si 
ricongiunge un gruppo in cui predomina il bel sesso, che si @ las- 
ciato attrarre dalla pallida esistenza della vita di provincia. 
Fra esse si distinguono Clarice Tartufari, quale essa ci appare in 
Eterne leggi, 1911, Reta d’acciaio, 1919, Il Dio nero, 1921; Anna 
Franchi, autrice di Alla catena, 1922, e Sibilla Aleramo, Una 
donna, 1906, Passaggio, 1919, Andando e stando, 1921, Momenti, 
1921. Ma chi ricorda pid specialmente il Verga ¢ Maria Messina, 
siciliana anch’essa, che porta nel sangue l’irruenza doloroca e 
repressa del Maestro. I suoi ultimi romanzi sono: La casa del 
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vicolo, 1921, Alla deriva, 1921. La vita umile e arrisa da pallidi 
sogni ha trovato la sua espressione anche nei romanzi di Carola 
Prosperi. ‘Tutta la sua produzione é fatta di povere donne il cui 
sogno annega nella prosa cotidiana. Tale essa ci si presenta nel 
primo romanzo, La paura d’amare, 1911, come negli ultimi Voca- 
ziont, 1919, La casa meravigltosa, 1920, Amore, amore, 1920, 
Vergine madre, 1920, La Felicita in gabbia, 1922. 

Sotto i paludamenti stilistici, prima d’annunziani e poi classi- 
cheggianti, si nasconde un fondo verghiano nei romanzi di Virgilio 
Brocchi: Secondo il cuor mio, 1919, L’amore beffardo, 1919, Fragi- 
lita, 1922, ed #! ciclo dei Romanzi dell’Isola sonante, (L’isola 
sonante, 1919, La bottega degli scandali, 1919, Sul caval della 
morte amor cavalca, 1920, Il Lastrico dell’ Inferno, 1919), ed Il 
Posto nel mondo, 1921, con cui si apre un nuovo ciclo dei romanzi 
del Figliuol d’uomo. 

Al Fogazzaro si riattaccano Maria di Borio, L’amica, 1909; 
Gerace, La Grazia, 1911; Giulio Bechi, 7 seminatori, 1914. In 
essi perdura quell’idealismo, a volte tinto di sensualita, che 
costituisce il lineamento pit’ spiccato dell’arte del Fogazzaro. 

Il romanzo tipo D’Annunzio, che vela di speciosita eventi por- 
nografici, ¢ stato continuato da un numeroso gruppo di scrittori 
contemporanei, i quali hanno accentuato i difetti del loro padre 
e serbano solo una pallida memoria dei suoi pregi. Citerd Giuseppe 
Lipparini (Le fantasie della giovane Aurora, 1920); Guido da Ver- 
ona (I/ libro del mio sogno errante, 1919, Sciogli la treccia, Maria 
Maddalena, 1920, La mia vita in un raggio di sole, 1922); Luciano 
Zuccoli (La divina fanciulla, 1919, IT Drusba, 1921, Le cose piu 
grandi di lui, 1922). Ad essi si pud anche aggiungere, per alcuni 
lati della sua opera, Rosso da San Secondo, che pero li sorpassa 
per maggiore individualita ed un pit fine senso d’arte. Negli 
altri il d’annunzianesimo é divenuto pili floscio, vuoto, volgare, 
di quello che era nel suo iniziatore. 

Questi scrittori possono considerarsi come i tramiti per cui il 
passato colle sue diverse tendenze si @ continuato nel presente. 
Ma vi é un gruppo di scrittori nei quali queste tendenze si sono 
armoniosamente fuse attraverso la loro potente individualita. 
Tali scrittori sono Alfredo Panzini, Marino Moretti, G. A. Borgese, 
Salvatore Gotta, T. Paolieri, Enrico Franchi, Federico Tozzi. 
Sono essi temperamenti nuovi e vergini, esistenze tempestose e 
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pensose, attraverso cui l'arte getta le sue radici in una realta 
forte e sentita. In // mondo é rotondo del Panzini, 1921, in La 
Voce di Dio, del Moretti, 1920, in Rubé del Borgese, 1921, in 
I tre mondi del Gotta, 1921, in Natio borgo selvaggio del Paolieri, 
1922, in Era amore di Enrico Franchi, 1919, in Le tre croct, 1920, 
ed in /] podere, 1921 di Federico Tozzi, ci troviamo dinanzi ad 
opere nuove, nella cui semplicita freme una potenza di vita, nuova 
nella storia moderna delle lettere italiane. E ben vero che questi 
scrittori sono dei regionalisti secondo il Prezzolini, o dei provinciali 
secondo Luigi Russo, ma essi sono tali perché si son rifatti a stu- 
diare la vita nella sua realta elementare, il che non nega che 
abbiano saputo vederci il balenio misterioso della sua universalita. 
Con essi la letteratura italiana si spoglia del rettoricume scolastico, 
e balza fuori conquistatrice di vita e di verita. Con essi, la 
letteratura italiana rientra nel fluire della cultura europea, e 
accanto alla rinascita di un’'[talia politica essi mettono la rinascita 
di un’Italia letteraria. 
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Notes and News 


Dr. Karl F. Kayser, Professor of German at Hunter College, 
New York City, died at Freiburg, Baden on June 30, 1923. He 
was spending his vacation in Germany and though he had not 
been in good health for some time, the end came suddenly after a 
brief illness. 

Karl F. Kayser was born at Lorrach in Baden (Germany) in 
1859. After receiving a very thorough classical training in the 
Gymnasium of his native city and studying at the University of 
Heidelberg, he came to the United States and began his life work 
as teacher in the high school of Newark, N. J. In 1897 he was 
appointed as teacher of Latin and German in the DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City and in 1904 was called to take charge 
of the German Department of Hunter (then Normal) College. 
As head of this department he saw its growth from a small depart- 
ment of but two instructors besides himself to one of the largest in 
the college in 1914. 

Professor Kayser was a man of thorough scholarship and broad 
learning in many fields besides his own. Proud of his chosen 
profession, he devoted himself whole-heartedly to his teaching, 
inspiring his students with his own zeal and impressing them 
with the thoroughness and sincerity of his instruction and with 
his fine appreciation of all that is best in human endeavor. 

He was deeply interested in the growing efficiency of modern 
language instruction in the United States and did much to further 
better teaching by his own example and by his writings and talks. 
Hunter College was one of the first in the country to introduce 
an undergraduate course for the training of high school teachers 
of German, based on a well-planned major in German. 

The cause of German instruction in the United States has 
lost one of its best representatives: a man of broad scholarship, 
keen insight into the problems of the day, and well-balanced 
judgment. There is no one who knew him but felt the appeal of 
his honesty of purpose and the charm of his kindly and under- 
standing nature. 


A. Busser 


Hunter College, New York City 
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CERTIFICATION FOR ORAL WorK IN NEW YORK STATE 


At the January meeting of the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York (the State Department of Educa- 
tion) it was voted: “After September 1926, no certificate issued 
by the State will be considered completely valid for the teaching 
of the modern foreign languages unless it is supplemented by a 
special certification by the Department that the teacher possessing 
the license has passed the written examination for credit for oral 
work in French, German, Spanish or Italian, or has been exempted 
from it.” 

Thus, finally, after an agitation covering a period of more 
than a decade, the State Department of Education has approved, 
for the modern foreign languages, a policy of ‘subject license,’ and 
has cleared the way for the giving of an oral examination to both 
teachers and their pupils. It is confidently expected that, begin- 
ning with the Regents’ Examinations, June 1927, the examinations 
in Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced French, German, 
and Spanish, will be comprehensive written and oral (or oral and 
aural) examinations, in practical conformity with the recommen- 
dations made by a special syllabus committee appointed in 1920, 
composed of the State Inspector in Modern Languages, Professor 
LeRoy Jones (Director of Admissions, Columbia University), 
Professor Bagster-Collins, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Dr. Charles H. Holzwarth, Director of Modern Languages, 
Rochester, N. Y. It is likely that the committee will again be 
called together to decide upon some practical way to administer 
the oral (or aural and oral) examinations designed as integral 
parts of the final State examinations for pupils in the various 
courses. 

Is it too much to hope, now, that the colleges and universities 
and the College Entrance Board, may seriously consider the 
taking of similar action in the near future? (Some colleges, it is 
true, have had ‘aural and oral’ examinations: Columbia, Cornell, 
Princeton.) Thus one of the greatest criticisms against our 
examination system will be eliminated for all time. 

The New York State examinations for teachers and prospective 
teachers are offered twice a year (in October and in March). They 
are held in all schools and colleges from which applications have 
Leen received at least two weeks previous to the scheduled date of 
the examination. ‘This enables seniors in college, who may con- 
template teaching in New York State, to qualify for their license 
in the Spring of the year of their graduation. If they accept 
appointment in New York State their examination will be com- 
pleted in their school (that is, oral examination and teaching 
tests). 

It is possible that the same privilege may be extended to the 
various summer schools (beginning with the summer of 1925), so 
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that teachers may know detinitely that they have, or have not, the 
right to contract for service in the high schools of the State, 
before accepting appointment or beginning service. 

A word as to the character of the written examinations for 
teachers. They are designed purely and simply to test the candi- 
date’s independent command of the language (independent 
command, as distinguished from ‘canned’ French, German, Span- 
ish); history, literature, philology, methodology have no part in 
them. For French, a knowledge of phonetics (system of the 
International phonetic association) is practically obligatory. 

WILLIAM R. PRICE 


Notes FROM [OWA 

On February 29 and March 1 the fifth annual Conference for 
the Modern Language teachers of the state was held by the 
Modern Language Departments of the University. The program 
included sessions devoted to professional addresses and discussions, 
and also social occasions. The meetings were well attended by 
local and out-of-town teachers and students 

Professor E. K. Mapes of the Spanish Department at Cornell 
College will spend a year’s leave of absence next year in study 
and travel. 

Students at the University of lowa presented Scribe’s amusing 
comedy, “La Bataille de Dames” on March 4. The play was 
directed and coached by Miss Josephine Daus. 


REGISTRATION FiGURES FOR IDAHO, 1923-24 
French Spanish Latin German Greck 
Secondary Schools 571 1133 2276 30 
Higher Institutions of 


Learning 227 138 218 15 30 
University of Idaho 213 309 41 46 8 
Total in the State 1011 1580 = 2535 9 38 


NOTES FROM NEBRASKA 

The Modern Language Association of Nebraska held a very 
interesting meeting at Lincoln, Nebraska, March 13, 1924. The 
following program was presented: 

Round Table: ‘Better Results in Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages through Greater Uniformity.’ Leader: Miss Grace 
Young of Cotner College; ‘“‘Aims’’— Miss Luella Carter of Doane 
College; ‘Method’’—Demonstration Class, Miss Valeria Bonnell 
of Lincoln High School; ‘Scientific Method of Teaching Pro- 
nunciation,’’ Madame Chatelani of Central High School, Omaha; 
“Professional Spirit,’’ Professor Fassler of the State University. 
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Business Meeting:—Reports from District Meetings; Discus- 
sion of Affiliation with the National Federation: Election of 
Officers. 

At the business meeting it was decided to strengthen the 
state organization before making any more attempts to form a 
smaller regional association. A committee was appointed to make 
a survey of Nebraska in order to ascertain the preparation of the 
teachers and the amount and kind of work done in modern 
language teaching. 

The officers of last year were re-elected. They are President, 
Miss Alma Hosic, Teachers’ College, Kearney; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Ella L. Phelps, Central High School, Omaha. 

WASHINGTON NOTES 

At a meeting held in Seattle March 15, a temporary organiza- 
tion of a branch of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers was perfected, pending the sanction of the national body. 

Dr. Corinth L. Crook, Head of the Department of Foreign 
Languages in the Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, sailed 
the last of March for Europe. Dr. Crook expects to be away 
until September, traveling in Europe, with several months of 
study in Spain. 

The Lewis and Clark High School of Spokane has reinstated 
the study of German in its curriculum, as have several small 
schools throughout the state. 

The enrollment in German classes at the University of 
Washington has been steadily increasing this year. The enroll- 
ment during the winter quarter was 162, an increase of 23 per cent 
over the previous quarter. 

The enrollment in Spanish and French has decreased somewhat 
at Lincoln High School, Tacoma, but the advanced classes are 
larger and stronger than ever before. 

Miss Edith Carter Kuney, teacher of Spanish in the Lincoln 
High School, Tacoma, has been granted a two years’ leave of 
absence for the purpose of pursuing graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of California. 

The Spanish Department of Lincoln High School, Tacoma, 
has voted to present medals for proficiency in Spanish, according 
to the plan outlined in the February number of ‘Hispania.’ 
The Spanish Club unanimously voted to pay for these medals. 
Two will be awarded this semester, toa fourth and a sixth semester 
pupil respectively. 

GRACE I. LIDDELL 


MopDERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF NORTH CAROLINA 
The fourth annual meeting was held at Raleigh March 14th as 
a section of the State Educational Association. The morning 
session was occupied with separate meetings of the French, 
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German and Spanish teachers. In the French section Prof. 
H. B. Stanton of N. C. C. W. gave an interesting description of 
the rotary system of studies as used in the English High School, 
Boston. Dr. T. W. Lingle of Davidson followed with some 
highly practical and judicious remarks on the teaching of French 
Composition. After some additional discussion of the subject 
Dr. F. A. G. Cowper of Trinity, chairman of the Committee on 
a standard high school course in French gave the report for the 
Committee. The Committee thought the course should be laid 
out in detail for a uniform minimum requirement, and read the 
four-year course of the Greensboro High School, as well as a 
very definite listing of the essential elements of grammar. A long 
and lively discussion followed in which a large proportion of 
the members took part. As time was limited, it was proposed 
that the Committee be continued and that it send copies of its 
revised plans to representative groups for criticism and to the 
members for final voting, so that the syllabus might be available 
if possible in the summer. The section also voted to recommend 
the appointment of a state supervisor of modern languages. 
After an appeal by the chairman W. S. Barney for new member- 
ships, which include subscriptions to the MopERN LANGUAGE 
JouRNAL, the section adjourned to meet in the fall. 

In the Spanish section under Dr. Sturgis E. Leavitt, Prof. 
L. E. Hinkle of State College spoke on “Some Things We Owe to 
Spain’’; Miss La Rochelle of N.C. C. W. told about “Stimulating 
Interest in First-year Spanish,”’ illustrating with posters, etc.: 
Prof. F. K. Fleagle of Davidson discussed ‘‘Conversational 
Spanish.”’ A round-table discussion on the first-year course in 
Spanish and its suitability to our high schools followed. 

Several German teachers under the leadership of Dr. Walter 
D. Toy of the University met to consider reasons for teaching 
the language in secondary schools, ways of promoting such 
teaching, texts for such teaching, the use of texts relating to the 
natural sciences in elementary German, and literary ideals in the 
study of German. 

At the general business meeting presided over by Dr. Dey of 
the University there were elected the following: 

President, Dr. Wannamaker, Dean of Trinity College; Vice- 
President, Miss E. V. Lucas, Wilson High School; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Jessie C. Laird, N. C.C.W. As members of the 
Executive Committee in addition to the above, Dr. Dey, Miss 
Eliza Pool, Raleigh H. S., and Dr. J. H. Gorrell of Wake Forest. 


ITALIAN TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP 


Announcement has been made that the Order of the Sons of 
Italy has offered an annual graduate fellowship of about $1200.00 
to enable an American student to continue his studies for one 
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academic year in some Italian University. This fellowship will be 
open to candidates from any university or college in the United 
States or Canada and will be awarded by the recently organized 
Istituto di Coltura Italiana negli Stati Uniti. 


SUMMER COURSES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE 


The summer session of the University of Florence will be 
held from July 21st to September 8th. There will be practical 
courses in linguistics; study of Italian Literature; and lectures 
on the History of Italy, History of Italian Art and Music. For 
further information, apply to the Segretario dei Corsi per Stran- 
ieri, Piazza S. Marco, 2 Florence, (Italy). 


CURRENT EUROPEAN LITERATURE AT WELLESLEY 


A new series of lectures has been offered this vear at Wellesley 
College on the “Current Literatures of Europe.” These lectures 
were Offered because of a request which came in to the department 
of English Literature from a group of students who wished to read 
in the original as far as possible and when they could not do so, 
in translation, the best books of present day European writers. 
Since such a large number of voiumes is coming from the press 
a choice is very difficult, and so they wished these lectures to be 
somewhat of a guide to their reading. The lectures have been 
given by Mile. Mespoulet—Visiting Professor in the department of 
French, Wellesley; Miss Ada M. Coe—Department of Spanish, 
Wellesley; Prof. Bruno Roselli, Department of Italian, Vassar 
College; Prof. Merwin J. Bailey, Department of German, Boston 
University; Dr. Moissaye Olgin, Author of *‘A Guide to Russian 
Literature,’ New York. 


STUDENT JOURNALISM 


The Managing Editor has received another copy of ‘La Tour 
Eiffel” and “La Giralda,”’ published by the students of Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois. Since there is no indication that 
this material has been copyrighted, he is taking the L-berty of 
reprinting the contribution by Miss Ruth Tiley, entitled “La 
Mode.” 


LA MODE 


La mode est une chose intangible. On ne peut bien la comprendre. On ne 
sait d’ou elle vient ni ot elle va. Elle est un des mystéres de la vie. Nous savons 
seulement qu’un jour on porte une jupe courte et le lendemain, on la porte lon- 
gue, et malheur 4 qui ne s’y conforme pas. Nous sommes toutes esclaves de 
cette reine ty1 iraique, et ses lois sont impitoyables comme les lois de la nature. 
I:lle est capricieuse aussi—ah, oui! c’est une reine trés inconstante, et beaucoup 
de personnes donneraient toute leur fortune pour étre capables de prévoir ce que 
cette reine décidera. Oui, il faut suivre fidélement la mode. Les dames d’au- 
jourd’hui n’ont pas assez, peut-étre, pour bien manger, mais elles doivent avoir 
leurs chapeaux neufs. Leurs enfants ne sont pas bien-élevés, mais il faut que les 
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méres passent beaucoup de temps chez la modiste. Leurs époux n'ont pas peut 
étre un bon diner quand ils reviennent de leur travail, mais les femmes doivent 
se promener dans le parc pour s'y montrer.  Enfin, la mode est une impératrice 
arbitraire, mais il me semble que la plupart des femmes sont bien contentes de lui 
obéir. 


These two little papers contain a number of other articles 
which indicate the interest taken by the students cf Knox College 
in their French and Spanish composition classes. 


Revirws 


SHORT SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR AND COMPOSI- 
TION BOOK With Everyday Idiom Drill and Conversational 
Practice. By ARTHUR RoMEYN SEyMOoUR and Davip Hoparr 
CARNAHAN. D.C. Heath and Co. xxi+ 184 pages. 1923. 


The demand for trustworthy composition books for Spanish 
classes has by no means been met, and when one encounters a book 
that also provides the ever-necessary grammar review, doing 
both things systematically and well, its welcome is sure to be an 
enthusiastic one. Naturally, with so temperamental a group as 
the ‘“‘general run” of school and college teachers, it is hopeless to 
expect universal and complete satisfaction with any human 
undertaking—the reviewer confesses participation to some degree 
in the common ailment—but it seems only fair to say that in all 
essential particulars Messrs. Seymour and Carnahan have done 
a good and useful piece of work. 

According to the preface, “the purpose of the book is three- 
fold: (a) to furnish a systematic review of the essentials of gram- 
mar in the second year of College work or in the third year of 
High School work; (b) to serve as a basal review in first-year 
College classes composed of students who have had Spanish in the 
High School; (c) to supply all the necessary material for a rapid- 
fire review at the beginning of an advanced course... . No 
attempt is made to teach the complicated grammatical or syntac- 
tical ‘constructions of advanced composition. The grammatical 
material is strictly limited, in order not to confuse students with 
an excess of details. The object is to work over repeatedly the 
fundamental rules of grammar and to apply them to reading and 
composition of a lively, conversational style . . . . Grammatical 
forms and colloquial idioms appear continually in different guise, 
so that the student should receive not only grammatical drill, but 
also practice in conversational Spanish. Besides the usual ques- 
tions in Spanish based on the text, ‘emus are provided to serve as 
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a guide to oral narration or for conversation ... In order to 
stimulate interest, the lessons are based on the actual experiences 
of Americans traveling in Spain.” 

These extracts from the preface give so good an idea of the 
general nature of the book that it remains only to comment on 
particular features. Those of us who have occasion to use text- 
books both in French and in Spanish will recognize at once a close 
kinship between this book and Mr. Carnahan’s successful ‘‘Short 
French Review Grammar,” published about three years ago. With 
the collaboration of Dr. Seymour, a Spanish specialist, the prin- 
ciples exemplified in the elder have been applied to the younger 
half-sister, with similar results. Each lesson consists of a treat- 
ment of grammatical and syntactical material, analytically 
handled and illustrated by well-chosen examples; verb-paradigms; 
idioms; a model text in Spanish; a cwestionario based on the 
preceding; suggestions for /emas; a page or more of connected 
prose in dialogue-form, partly based on the model text, but also 
introducing new material; and a series of short sentences for oral 
or written drill. There are fifteen lessons, which may be covered 
in one semester or in longer periods; the authors suggest concrete 
plans for distribution of the work according to the time available 
in the ‘‘Suggestions to Teachers’? which are to be found in the 
preface. Lists of classroom expressions and common grammatical 
terms, an appendix on accentuation and syllabication, the usual 
appendices on verbs (regular, orthographic-changing, radical- 
changing and irregular), with reference lists of common irregular 
verbs and of verbs governing particular prepositions, etc., are also 
provided, together with vocabularies and an index. The vocabu- 
laries are printed in synoptic form, the Spanish entries occupying 
the upper, the English the lower half of each page. The use of 
typographical distinctions to emphasize the varied nature of the 
material is little short of masterly, and the printing, paper, and 
binding are esthetically and practically satisfactory. The illustra- 
tions are well-selected, consisting of reproductions of paintings 
by Spanish masters, views of cultural and architectural interest, a 
map of Spain, etc. 

Other features of the book that deserve favorable mention are 
the extremely valuable supplement to exercise I on verb-formation; 
the general use of black-faced type to indicate verb-peculiarities ; 
the frequent use of tabular arrangements of material (note especially 
pp. 105-106); the use of footnotes to give additional or clarifying 
material (it doesn’t pay to neglect them!), making the book prac- 
tically a reference grammar; and the use in some cases of the 
grammatical terminology recommended by the Joint Committee 
on Grammatical Nomenclature in addition to the more common 
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There are a few misprints, which the publishers announce 
will be corrected in the second printing, and which may have been so 
corrected by the time this notice appears. IT give those that I have 
noted: p. 51, 1. 24, ‘“Mehamed” should be ““Mahoma”; p. 533, 
1. 15, omit the accent on “Mohamed”; p. 55, the heading over 
the second column should be ‘indirect object’? and over the 
third column ‘‘direct object’’: the fourth column requires no sub- 
head. Vocabularies: “angry” is omitted; agué/, ése and éste are 
so arranged that a student might omit the written accent in the 
plurals; p. 165, ‘‘m.”’ after “cine”? (movies) should be in italics. 

Other comments: fan is indicated as not translatable in 
the illustrations on p. 18, but no further explanation of the use of 
tan and mds in exclamations is given, though tam is so used 
in the text on p. 36; p. 13: personally I think it is a mistake 
to include verbs of the conocer type with orthographic-changing 
verbs, even with such safeguards as the authors have provided; 
p. 18: the use of the word ‘‘omission” in $11, gives some pupils 
the impression that somehow the article ought to be there: the 
authors have carefully avoided it elsewhere (cf. p. 4, § 3 and p. 79, 
$110 for better statements); p. 27: the use of the graphic accent 
in apocopated algin and ningin, though illustrated, is not 
mentioned; p. 33, no mention is made of masculine nouns in -ta, not 
names of male beings, as planeta, cometa; p. 35, footnote 2: is 
correo in the sentence Envié su hijo al correo an “indirect object”’? 
(in general the statement of the use of @ with the direct object on 
the same page is excellent); p. 49: in Son las tres y (un) cuarto 
I see no reason for indicating the rare use of wz in such construc- 
tions: is the corresponding French phrase responsible? p. 88: Jo 
cual and Jo que are not clearly distinguished, though the illustra- 
tions are clear enough; p. 88, §7, add de donde; p. 96, footnote 
3: de may be used for “by” instead of por with some verbs not 
indicating mental action; p. 110, $149: the treatment of clauses 
with indefinite antecedent and clauses with negative antecedent 
as illustrations of the same principle is to be commended: the 
Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature 
calls them all “descriptive relative clauses’; p. 121, $171: most 
elementary grammars entirely overlook the common absolute 
past participle construction here excellently illustrated; p. 127, 
footnote 1: few textbooks make any remark about the treatment 
of y final as a consonant for accentual purposes, as in El Uruguay, 
Echegaray, etc. (This is one of many instances of careful attention 
to matters of detail, which, while seemingly unimportant, often 
trouble the inexperienced teacher. ) 

It would seem desirable to give more than two lessons (XIII 
and XIV) to the subjunctive in Spanish; the “French Review 
Grammar” gives the same number, and in view of the greater 
vitality and extensiveness of the subjunctive in Spanish four or 
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five lessons devoted to it would not seem excessive. This state- 
ment is made purely from the standpcint of exercise material; all 
the fundamental grammatical facts are stated. 

Criticism (if any) of the style of the Spanish models is disarmed 
by the following passage from the preface: ‘‘The authors recognize 
the fact that in their desire to furnish intensive drill on rules and 
idioms they do not always employ the best diction in their Spanish 
and English selections. They ask the indulgence of their colleagues 
on this point.’ In most cases the indulgence craved is unnecessary. 

My general impression of the book is distinctly favorable. 
The defects noted—some of them purely personal reactions—do 
not noticeably impair its usefulness. 

Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 

George Washington University, 

Washington, D. C. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN. By Epuarp Prokoscu 
and Bayarp Q. Morcan. Henry Holt and Company, 1923. 


Professor Prokosch’s Introduction to German, which was first 
published in 1911 and was put into a simplified form in 1913 under 
the title German for Beginners, appeared in the summer of 1923 in 
a new revision in which Professor Morgan has collaborated with 
the original author. In the preface the following changes are 
singled out for special emphasis: the use of supplementary texts, 
a carefully revised treatment of German pronunciation, a complete 
German-English vocabulary, employing phonetic notation and 
featuring German English cognates, a revision of two reading 
texts (made necessary by changes in the government and the 
boundaries of Germany) and the substitution of the story of the 
Nibelungenlied for the Termannsschlacht. 

The new edition has kept the old division into three separate 
parts, Texts, Exercises and Grammar. The texts, consisting 
mostly of German legends and stories and poems, are excellent 
in content, but, in my opinion, are not quite simple enough in 
style and especially in vocabulary for a beginners’ book. The 
most serious criticism that I would make of the exercises concerns 
the grammatical drill. There is not enough of it. In such a book, 
based upon the inductive study of grammar, each exercise ought 
to have at least a page of material carefully and skillfully prepared 
for drill in grammar, whereas there is often only an inch and rarely 
as much as a half page of such material. In the third division, the 
systematic grammar, the best and most distinctive feature is the 
presentation of the subjunctive. In my opinion, based on class- 
room experience, this is the most teachable presentation to be 
found in any school grammar. From a pedagogic point of view it 
is regrettable that the polite forms, the Sie-forms, are not put 
more into the foreground. In most of the conjugations throughout 
the grammar they are not given at all. 
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Unfortunately the larger part of this review must be devoted 
to pointing out cases of carelessness and inaccuracy, some of them 
rather trivial, others more important, but, taken all together 
distinctly serious. The list of phonetic signs (p. 2) is from the 
first edition, where its inaccuracy in the representation of long and 
short 7, 0, and w, is noted and explained as being due to practical 
reasons. This explanation should have been retained. The 
treatment of pronunciation in the new edition is based chiefly 
upon German for Beginners. From this source is taken paragraph 
four, in which long e and long @ are said to have the same sound, 
quite at variance with the phonetic list that has just been given 
and contrary to the pronunciation of the German stage and of 
many careful speakers. If this is not mere carelessness, but a 
conscious recommendation of the ‘closed’ sound for long @, which, 
by the way, is the sound the authors indicate for it (hroughout the 
phonetic notation of the vocabulary, they surely are not warranted 
in ignoring completely (as they do, except in the phonetic list), the 
‘open’ sound which is given for it in the first edition and which, as 
the pronunciation of the stage, is generally recommended by the 
standard authorities. The promise of the phonetic list that the 
‘open’ sound for long @ would be discussed in paragraph four is not 
fulfilled. In the phonetic notation of the vocabulary the short ¢ 
is nowhere correctly expressed by the symbol given for it in the 
list of phonetic signs. I have noticed a few other mistakes or 
misprints in the phonetic notation. There are three in the nine 
words on page 19, two of them taken over uncorrected from the 
first edition. In the vocabulary the first e of anerkennen should 
be short, not obscure, and the first e of A potheke snould have the 
sign of length. By an oversight the lines of reading text XII a 
are numbered continuously with those of XII but the notes on 
XII a (p. 117) are not and hence do not agree with the text. 
On page 54 are some astounding statistics. The present population 
of Germany is put at ‘‘ungefihr 60,900,000 Millionen,” that of the 
United States in 1920 at “105,710,620 Millionen.”” On page 64 
(line 33) einer meiner Herren should read mein Herr, as Gunther's 
two brothers have not been mentioned and only Gunther is slain 
before Hagen. In the exercises certain important grammar 
forms are put for emphasis into black-line boxes. The first 
exercise gives in this way the present tense of sein; in exercise XIV, 
a lesson on the present indicative and the imperative of strong 
verbs, such an ‘emphasis box’ repeats quite needlessly bin, bist, ist, 
but contains only one of the three new forms, the imperative forms 
of sein. In this same exercise the special footnote (p. 125) giving 
forms of werden is absurd in view of the grammar and the gram- 
mar references of this exercise. On page 127, as well as elsewhere, 
the notes on the reading text are inconsistent in capitalization. 
In paragraph 41 of the grammar is the statement, taken unrevised 
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from the first edition, ‘‘Nouns denoting male beings are, in general, 
masculine; those denoting female beings, feminine, but ... . 
(b) das Weih, das Kind, das Kalb, das Lamm.’ The last three of 
these nouns are manifestly not exceptions and have nothing to do 
with the rule. In paragraph 51, under the second class of the 
strong declension of nouns, is the remark, ‘“‘The dative ending -e, 
while optional, is commonly added to monosyllables, and to other 
nouns preceding a word beginning with a consonant.’ The 
latter part of this remark is, I must confess, both new and puzzling 
to me and seems to me quite untrue. Not even the converse of it 
appears to be true, i.e. the suppression of the -e when the next 
word begins with a vowel, in order to avoid a hiatus (See Curme’s 
Gram. of the Ger. Lang., 2ed., 73). The authors make no mention of 
the one important factor, that of rhythm. In paragraph 52, under 
the third class, is the isolated and ambiguous sentence, ‘‘Charac- 
teristics: the same as those of the second class.”” A comparison 
with the first edition reveals the fact that this is a condensation of 
what is there a perfectly clear statement. In paragraph 101 the 
statement about verbs in -/eren that “all are of foreign origin” is 
not true, cf. huchstab‘eren, halbieren, hausieren, stolzieren. In 
paragraph 112, pflegen with the meaning ‘be accustomed” is 
wrongly given as a strong verb. Paragraph 113 is awkwardly 
expressed, dragging in quite needlessly the preterit and the plural 
of the present. Paragraphs 140 to 146 discuss the modal auxiliaries, 
one paragraph being given to each. In the very midst of these is a 
misplaced paragraph distinguishing in meaning between kennen 
and wissen. This gross carelessness is not in the first edition. In 
the first part of paragraph 174 fwe should be given as an exception. 
In paragraphs 177 and 178 “aside from” is an unhappily chosen 
meaning for weben and an even more unhappy meaning for nebst 
in view of the fact that nebst as a synonym of neben is “‘veraltet.”’ 
Paragraph 190 is at fault in putting the English words ‘math- 
ematics’ and ‘physics’ in a class with ‘ashes’ and ‘scissors’ as 
plural nouns. In Paragraph 197 the sentence Er erkrankte durch 
den Genuss eines Glases kalten Wassers is given as an example of a 
noun of material in apposition, thus alleging that kalten Wassers 
is genitive because Glases is genitive. Professor Curme tells me 
that kalten Wassers is not in apposition but is a partitive genitive 
(See also his Gram., 2ed., 109-110). The statement that the geni- 
tive, i.e., the partitive genitive when a noun of material is modified 
by an adjective, is frequent in poetic style is too limited; it is 
frequent in choice German both prose and poetry and is gaining 
rapidly over the colloquial nominative according to the observa- 
tion of Professor Curme. In the third line of paragraph 210 the 
authors evidently mean ‘pluperfect’ where they say ‘preterit.’ 
In paragraph 229 the statement ‘‘A dependent infinitive with su 
stands last in independent sentences” is not strictly true, (Sen- 
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tences such as the following from Sudermann ‘‘Zu dieser Zeit fing 
Frau Elsbeth su altern an” are not infrequent. Cf. also Curme’s 
Gram. 2 ed., 438) and the illustrative sentence Sie versuchten das 
Licht in das Rathaus su tragen does not illustrate the point, as it 
contains nothing that could possibly come after the infinitive 
clause. The confusing medley of grammatical terms in the Appen- 
dix is pedagogically unsound in a book for beginners. Such terms 
as Mitvergangenheil, \ orvergangenheit, \ orzukunft, Mittelwort are 
introduced and in paragraph 92 (p. 303) seem to be given pref- 
erence. The German-English vocabulary, of which the preface 
emphasizes the completeness, does not seem to cover some reading 
texts at all. In XXIXa, a text of a little over a page in length, 
there are eighteen words that are not in the vocabulary. The 
German-English vocabulary furthermore is curiously inconsistent 
in the matter of prepositions. Of the seven common ones that 
govern the dative, aus and mit are in the vocabulary, bei, nach, 
seit, von, and su are not. Of the nine governing dative or accusa- 
tive, only an and auf are in the vocabulary, of the six with the 
accusative, only durch and fiir. For the few prepositions that are 
given, the vocabulary does not indicate the case they govern but 
gives a grammar reference. By a similar policy it does not give 
any verb forms but the infinitive. For irregular weak verbs 
students must look up a grammar reference, for strong verbs 
they must use the list of strong verbs. This list, as the preface 
states, has been enlarged so that it may serve as a useful reference 
for second year or even more advanced work. Unfortunately it 
is so full of inaccuracies that its usefulness for reference is seriously 
impaired. The fact that all of the following faults (except of 
ccurse the one that concerns the added verbs) are also in the first 
edition and in German for Beginners shows that the list has never 
had a careful revision since it was first compiled. Fliessen is 
omitted, as are glimmen, mahilen (strong in participle) and miss- 
lingen. Fahren is given the meaning ‘lead.’ The auxiliary for the 
perfect tenses is not given, nor is the second person singular of the 
present, with its occasional troublesome forms. Erschrecken and 
léschen are given transitive meanings (in which meanings they are 
weak). The only places in the list where weak forms are given 
along with the strong are in the preterit and participle of kiuren 
(where the preference which is given to the strong forms should be 
given to the weak) and the third person singular of gebdren (where 
the preference should also be given to the weak form). Other 
places where the weak forms should be given along with the 
strong are: the third person singular of bersten and schwdren 
(both usually weak) and Jaden (invite); the imperative and the 
infinitive of hangen (ie., the forms hdng(e) and hdngen),; the pret- 
erit of dingen, fragen and laden; the preterit and the participle 
of erbleichen (regularly weak in the meaning which the list gives, 
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i.e. ‘turn pale’), gdren, klimmen, melken, schallen, schnauben, 
sieden, triefen, wagen and weben (in most of these verbs the weak 
forms are the more common). Along with drasch, the equally 
common drosch should be given. In those verbs that go back to 
the list of the first edition, the final -e of the imperative is put in 
parentheses wherever it may be elided. In the verbs added in the 
new edition this has not been done, a confusing little inconsistency. 
The imperative of gdren is given as gdr, instead of gdr(e), and this 
perfectly possible imperative is put in parentheses, while the 
practically or wholly impossible imperaiives of ge/ingen and gesche- 
hen, are without parentheses. In ‘‘Subjunctive II” (called in most 
grammars the preterit subjunctive), whenever the authors give 
two forms, they generally give the preference to the older (or ina 
few cases the newer) stem vowels 6 and # rather than to d. Where 
the two forms are even approximately equal in frequency, there 
are good reasons, it seems to me, for giving preference to the form 
with d, a linguistic reason in that these newer forms are undoubt- 
edly gaining on the old, and a pedagogic reason in that they do not 
introduce a vowel different from that of the preterit indicative 
which the student learns in the principal parts. The forms 
gewdnne, rénne, schwomme, sénne, spénne are all given preference 
in the list, although this seems to conflict with the grammar 
statement in paragraph 175 and is at variance with most author- 
ities. Heyne’s Worterbuch gives for these words the forms with 6 as 
the earlier, the ones with @ as the present forms. Professor 
Curme states that this 6 is slowly dying. The Grimm Wdrterbuch 
calls schwimme ‘“‘die heute allein herrschende Form,” a statement 
which is perhaps a little too strong. The list should give the sub- 
junctive bérste. For sterben and werfen the forms in d, although 
rarer, should be given along with those in #, as they are for helfen 
and bergen. For bergen the subjunctive biirge is given preference; 
Paul calls this form ‘“‘veraltet’’ (Gram. I1, 218), and Curme po ints 
out that it should be avoided because of possible confusion with the 
weak verb biirgen. It is not clear why the subjunctive form of 
melken is put in parentheses. 

The following misprints have been noticed: p. 25, die Herr, 
read der Herr; p. 96, $77, read $42; p. 102, in mallen, read in 
allen; p. 106, $179, read §178; p. 127, 17 read 18; p. 132, er war 
gestorben, the w is inverted; p. 145, die Einwohner, read der Ein- 
wohner; p. 148, er Kurfiirst, read der Kurfiirst; p. 149, deiden, 
read beiden; sehert, read schert; p. 151, befiegen, read besiegen; 
p. 158, die folgende Sédtze, read die folgenden Sdtze; p. 167, §158, 
read $137; p. 178, Was fang, ich an, omit comma; p. 210, das 
klaren Wassers, read des klaren Wassers (this is in a paradigm); 
p. 269, seinem Sohn, read seinen Sohn; p. 254, Wir wurde von 
reinen Freunden geholfen, read Mir wurde von meinen Freunden 
geholfen; p. 290, (e)t, read en, as ending for first person plural of 
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present indicative; p. 299, folcher, read solcher; p. 302, Artikle, read 
Artikel; p. 317, for German type in the phonetic notation of 
Herrscher, substitute Roman type; p. 325, Schiltwache, read 
Schildwache; p. 335, ie, read i, as stem vowel of preterit of fangen. 
All beginners’ books which gave facts about the German 
government of German geography have undergone or need to 
undergo revision as a result of the war, and German instruction, 
which is in need of all possible aid in recovering from war condi- 
tions, might reasonably hope to profit from these revisions by 
securing some thoroughly good up-to-date textbooks. Such a 
hope does not seem to me to be satisfied in a full measure by this 
revised /ntroduction to German, in spite of its undoubted merits. 
C. Brooks 
University of Illinois 


FRENCH FAIRY PLAYS by Maruvrin Donxnpo and M. 
ELizABETH Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, N. Y. viit170 pp. $.95. 1923. 


The knack of taking the whole content of a book and simplify- 
ing it for immature students is rare. The knack of condensing a 
book, keeping in it all the original color and flavor and not simpli- 
fying it too much, is rarer still. Yet this is exactly what the editors 
of “French Fairy Plays” have done. There is a sense of vividness, 
of reality, of naturalness about these tableaux for dramatization, 
ad.pted trom the 1697 Paris edition of ‘‘Les Contes de Fées’’ by 
Charles Perrault. Included with these is a dramatized arrange- 
ment of the English favorite ‘‘The Three Bears.” 

Everyone will be entirely satisfied with ‘“‘Les Trois Ours.” 
The large bear is certainly gruff and the smallest bear is plaintive 
in the extreme. The middle-sized bear tries to placate the large 
bear and at the same time console the smallest one. The dialogue 
is very skillfully managed and as there are only four pupils needed 
for the cast, with a great deal of pantomime, it would be well 
worth working out. In ‘tLe Petit Chaperon Rouge”’ the dramatic 
situations have been well arranged, the naturalness of the first 
tableau bodes well for the rest of the play. To quote the editors— 
‘For convenience of dramatization Grimm’s version of the story 
has been used whereby the introduction of the hunter furnishes 
the story with a happy ending.’ The editors have also been 
humane enough to have the wolf simply eject the Grandmother 
temporarily from her bed and she turns up later, a little frightened 
but entire. ‘‘Cendrillon’”’ is beautifully done. For the first 
tableau the authors have selected the tense moment when Cendril- 
lon is being left behind while everybody else goes to the ball. The 
two daughters are properly spiteful and their mother scheming 
enough. Cendrillon, adequately snubbed, watches them leave 
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for the ball. The second tableau presents the famous interview 
with the Fairy Godmother and is faithfully done—as Cendrillon 
exclaims about the beauty of her frock and slippers and describes 
the splendid coach and pair we can have no doubts at all about 
their reality. The little heroine strikes a delicate note and her 
speech has about it all the charm of the original. For spirited 
dialogue and real fun ‘‘les Trois Souhaits” is cleverly arranged. 
The stage directions, if followed faithfully (who does not remember 
an amateur performance where someone blundered) ought to 
carry the lines well. In “Barbe Bleue” the repartee between 
Bluebeard and his wife should amuse everyone. The opportune 
arrival of Marthe’s brothers just when Bluebeard is feeling most 
heartless calms the audience as much as it does Marthe. ‘‘La 
Belle au Bois Dormant” is an ambitious undertaking with the 
longest cast of all. The first scene presents the seven good fairies 
singing their wishes. The second scene shifts to the middle of a 
forest where the princess (now sixteen), having lost her way, sees 
the old woman spinning and thereby incurs the wrath of her 
roval father. The third scene calls for some pantomime for it 
discloses the entire royal household stricken into a deep sleep. 
The arrangement of ‘Petit Poucet”’ is the most complicated in 
regard to stage technique as the story needs careful presentation 
of the househo!d of Petit Poucet and later on of the witch’s house. 
The scene where the little girl demurs about testing the heat of 
the oven and then causes the witch to fall into it, has been skillfully 
done. The authors have carefully set down suggestions for 
costuming so that there should be no difficulty in the presentation. 

As the plays contain all the verb forms and not over-simplified 
idiomatic French, they would be suitable for the second year. 
The book gives excellent material for drill work, with a good 
French-English vocabulary, and convenient divisions of the 
lessons into units suitable for assignment. It does not tolerate 
a slipshod method of answering at random. There is food for 
thought in every sentence of the questionnaire. Handled skill- 
fully, the benefits of the book are legion. 

ROSALIE JONES 
Germantown High School 


Philadelphia 


FRENCH COMPOSITION FOR COLLEGES, by Lewis PIAGET 
SHANKS, and Epmonp A. MErRAs, New York. Harcourt 
Brace and Company. Pages IX and 253. Verb lists and 
French-English and English-French vocabularies. 1924. 


The distinctive characteristic of this book, when compared with 
other so-called ‘‘Composition” books, is the fact that it gives, in 
the language of every-day usage in academic circles in France the 
history of an American or Canadian college boy in all his manifold 
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activities: studies, vacations, sports, social engagements, clothes, 
gymnastics, French club, examinations, in his own home and school 
environment. 

Each lesson consists of from five to seven divisions: French 
text, transformation of the text (in different person, number, 
tense). grammatical material, direct or indirect (with respect to 
the text), reproduction (direct or indirect, @.e., by question and 
answer drill), English paraphrase for retranslation into French. 

The authors have felt that the best means of awakening the 
interest of a pupil is to talk about what interests him in his own 
environment, with the French equivalent of his own colloquial 
forms of speech. Ina very real sense the French is as academic 
as the English, méme si ce n'est pas académrque. Here you will 
find equivalents in French for everything from the skidding of an 
automobile to flunking an examination. The vocabulary contains 
between two thousand and twenty-five hundred words in common, 
or at least colloquial, use. 

The directions to the student for home study and to the teacher 
for the conduct oi the class (page VIII) are excellent; if followed 
by both, they should produce the results aimed at. The XVIth 
lesson: ‘‘Comment apprendre a parler frangais’’ (pp. 66-68) 
is very sensible advice for all pupils; in fact, it is a little master- 
piece of its kind. 

Throughout the book special attention is paid to verbs (the 
skeleton of the body of the language). The lessons dealing with 
the models (with schematic outlines prefacing the lessons) are 
very practical. 

The typography is good; the format handy; the paper poor. 
The proof reading has not been as careful as it should have been. 
Numerous small errors have crept into the work. A few may be 
noted here. P. 10: Charles est frés bien dans sa chambre (no 
equivalent in the vocabulary). P. 14, ca/étiére should have but 
one accent, not two. The English is not always the natural form 
of expression: p. 16, ‘“‘we installed ourselves in our places.”’ 
P. 18, sur la véranda. Is it sur or sous? P. 19, V. recit should be 
récil. VP. 20, VI, 18: agreement of gagné with preceding direct 
object? P.23, Qw’ at endof theline? VII. Is‘to bicycle’ a verb? 
P. 28, fuire la belle (net in vocabulary under faire; listed as jouer la 
belle, under beau). P. 29 Is maillota swimming-suil? P. 30, 26th 
question: Qu’ont-ils. P. 33. Papa parle bien francais. Which is 
the more common, francais, or le francais, when separated from 
parler by an adverb? P. 38. Lire le frangais ad livre ouvert. Is 
not that expression open to misinterpretation? How about: 
ad premiére vue (for ‘at sigh’)? P. 38. faire des courses is not 
necessarily ‘to go shopping’ but ‘to do errands’ P. 76. puis qu'elle 
for puisqu’elle, P. 77, chapeau haut de forme is listed in the vecabu- 
lary as chapeau de forme (undcr chapeau) and as haut de forme 
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(under forme); both are probably correct, but neither represents 
the text. The text als: uses faire la grasse matinée but the vocabu- 
lary gives: dormir la grasse matinée (under dorm’r). Under 
éclater (vocabulary) we have éclater de rire éclater. Under faire, 
we find fatre un feu for faire du feu, ‘to make a fire.’ Under 
maneurvrer (la trompe), ‘to toot the horn (of an auto)’: isn’t 
there a more common French equivalent? Under quatre: doesn’t 
monter quaire @ quatre mean in English ‘to go up two steps at a 
time’ (not four at a time)? Surely tiens! has (in the text) other 
meanings than ‘look here!’ 

The book, all things considered, is a valuable, welcome addition 
to our growing list of composition books. It wil repay study by 
both teachers and pupils, both in high school and college. It 
would doubtless prove its worth in the third and fourth years of 
a good high school course, although it is primarily designed for 
college work. The authors—both well-known Romance men— 
are to be congratulated on this meritorious piece of practical 
scholarship. 

R. PRICE. 


LE FRANCAIS DU COMMERCE, by Emtte Marakis. Henry 
Holt and Company. 219 pp. (Text, exercises, notes and 
voc.) 1923. 

This reader is designed to train the student to read current 
commercial and economic French; also to enable him to reproduce 
such French and write all kinds of idiomatic business letters. 
Among the subjects treated are the following: business manage- 
ment, transportation and insurance, commercial papers and 
accounting, current economic problems, commercial correspond- 
ence, etc. While the chapters are arranged in the order of dith- 
culty with the easier selections at the beginning, the articles have 
been taken for the most part from standard writers; thus the 
student learns to read the very type of French he may later be 
obliged to read without the aid of notes and vocabulary; moreover, 
he is not only learning commercial French, but at the same time, 
facts about French business and business law. The articles are 
by no means elementary and the book would seem to be adap ted 
fer third year work, although it might profitably be used in 
commercial schools in the second half of the second year. All the 
subjects are treated in an extremely interesting manner with 
characteristic Gallic clearness and conciseness. 

The vocabulary is very complete and gives abundant English 
equivalents not only of words but also of idiomatic expressions. 
Such words and idioms the interpretation of which is too long to 
be conveniently treated in the vocabulary, are found in the notes, 
as is also the case with proper nouns. The notes also elucidate 
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questions of foreign trade and finance occurring in the text with 
which the American student may not be familiar. 

There are twenty-two exercises. Each is based on certain 
definite pages of the text, which are indicated, and each is divided 
into a questionnaire and a theme. The questionnaire is designed to 
drill the student in grammar and idiom and to acquaint him more 
thoroughly with the contents of the text. The théme is comprised 
of a series of English sentences to be translated into French. 
Unfortunately these sentences are not numbered. A French- 
English vecabulary is not provided, and thus the student is 
impressed with the advisability of being entirely familiar with the 
text before attempting to translate the English sentences. A 
careful use of the questionnaire will contribute greatly to a prepara- 
tion for handling the théme. However, words and expressions 
which cannot be found in that part of the text corresponding to 
the théme, are added in parentheses. The exercises also contain 
eighteen letters to be translated into French, which are, of course, 
based on the section of the text devoted to correspondence, in 
which are found numerous typical business letters. 

The book also contains a valuable list of commercial abbrevia- 
tions. 

A few mistakes in spelling are noted in the vocabulary, and the 
following shortcomings in the interpretations of words: p. 71, 
line 23, particulier should be given also as a noun; p. 76, line 28, 
si+subjunctive should be given as meaning /owever introducing a 
clause of concession; p. 78, line 22, bachelors is not adequate as a 
translation of célibataires, as one of the individuals is a woman. 

Epwin B. WILLIAMS. 


University of Pennsylvania 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR 


By KENNETH McKENZIE and ARTHUR HAMILTON 
of the University of Illinois 

This is the time when texts for next year must be given serious 
attention. If you are not satisfied with your present first-year 
book, we believe it will be worth your while to investigate ELE- 
MENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR. Its features of simplitication 
of pronunciation, its sensible vocabulary, its abundance of exercises 
which are adaptable to classes conducted almost wholly in French 
or to those conducted entirely in English, its omission of all 
possible exceptions and irregularities, and its short, hour-length 
lessons make this one of the most practical texts on the market. 
We wish you would write to us further about this book. 


12 mo. 295 Pages Illustrated $7.50 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Just Published 


A COURSE IN 
SPANISH COMPOSITION 


By Frederick W. Whitman, Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, Williams College, and Francisco Aguilera, 
Instructor in Spanish, Yale University. 


A complete course in Spanish Composition, combining 
the practical with the cultural, to be used when students 
have mastered the elements of Spanish grammar, It offers 
an interesting and unique introduction to the history, civili- 
zation, customs, culture, and literature of Spain and Latin 
America, 

There are four full-page maps and twenty-four illustra- 
tions, specially prepared for this text. The vocabularies 
are unusually full and the explanatory notes ample. 


253 pages. $1.48 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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We maintain a separate de- 
partment for teachers of Modern 
Languages, and place such 
teachers in the best schools in 
all parts of the country. Not an 
ordinary agency. Our member- 
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graduates. More than half of 
the state universities have se- 
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Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
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Internationale 
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Mr. Franck L. Schoell, 


Agrégé de l'Université, Professeur de 
littérature francaise a Tulane Univer- 
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DO YOU USE SERIES? 


Many teachers compose their 
own. Why not buy them? Ours 
are inexpensive, written by spe- 
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Brandon 
FRENCH SERIES 
Parts 1 and 2 
Brandon-Da Cruz 
SPANISH SERIES 
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Their Use Makes French a Live Language 

Book I For First-Year French, Book II Built to follow Book | 

leads the student to a usable I or any other’ First-Year 

knowledge of the language be- [french Book, leads the student | 

cause it gives him— to- 

1 A vocabulary of everyday words. 1. .\ real grasp of French Grammar. j 

An ability to pronounce new words 2. \ ready use of those words and 
independently of the teacher. expressions which constitute the 

\ clear understanding of the essen- basis of present-day French reading i 


P an -onversation 
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by Ss A THOROUGH PREPARATION 
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FRENCH READING TEXTS 
By G. P. FOUGERAY 


Le Francais Par La Lecture, Premier Livre 


\ collection of simple, live and interesting stories, well within the grasp of 


tirst-vear French students Pronunciation drills and explanations in French, 
grammar exercises and questions on the text add to the intrinsic value of 
+} 

the book 


Le Francais Par La Lecture, Second Livre 


A reading book for second-year French made up of carefully chosen, very 
attractive selections Pronunciation drills and grammar exercises give value 
to the work. The French explanations and synonyms impress upon the 
student that there is more than one way to express himself in French. The 
questions lead him to retell the stories in words of his own choice. 


Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon 


In Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon the characters are of varied type. 
They present the most interesting and amusing contrasts. The dialogue is 
always easy and natural. The play reflects a real French atmosphere. It is 
as impossible to live in the atmosphere of this French story while reading 
explanations in English as to get the spirit of a play watched from behind 
the scenes. All in French, therefore, the explanations and the equivalent 
expressions which Monsieur Fougeray has introduced are so simple as to be 
readily understood and grasped by the students of second-year French. 
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i r 
PENN STATE SUMMER Literature 


SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 


Write for circular to the 


Secretary 
lustr letin adi es 
WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, Dean McGILL UNIVERSITY 


State College, Pa. Ges. 


THE MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF FRENCH 


July 4—August 21, 1924 


PROFESSOR J. MORENO-LACALLE, Director of the 
Romance Language Schools 
INSTRUCTORS 
JEAN DeEQUAIRE, Dean, RENE LALov, F. BroussaArb, RENE 
HarprRE, G. P. FouGeray, JEANNE LE GUINER, ELISABETH ROSENEIGE, 
Louise DAMOoN-PIcHAT, LEA SURLEAU, MARGUERITE PIQUARD, MADE- 

LEINE DE VILLELE, and 

COURSES 
Phonetics; Methods: Advanced and Intermediate Grammar: 
Composition; Conversation; Histoire de la France; La Poesie au 
XIX Siecle; La Litterature Contemporaine: Les Femmes dans 
oeuvre de Corneille; La France d’Aujourd’hui; Prerevolution- 
ary Comedy; Growth and Influence of French Culture; ete. 
For bulletins, address 
Miss Heren W. BLANCHARD, Secretary 
SIXTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
MIppLEBURY, VERMONT 


MERRILL’S FRENCH SERIES 


BASAL TEXTS 


Greenberg’s First French Book 
This text is characterized by special features which meet 
the difficulties of teaching French to beginners. 


Greenberg’s Second French Book (In preparation) 

This text applies to second year French instruction the 
special features which have made the author’s First French 
Book so successful. 

Pas a Pas 
This is a reader containing twenty-five interesting stories 
caretully adjusted to the ability of beginners, 
READERS FOR SECOND AND THIRD YEARS 
Le Pari d’un Lycéen Sans Famille 
Un jeune Légionnaire Colomba 
La Poudre aux Yeux 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY, New York - Chicago 


How do you teach 
modern languages? 


Whatever method you employ you will find a most comprehen- 
sive treatment of the whole subject and suggestive teaching 
devices in Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, by Charles 
H. Handschin, just recently published. 

The different phases of language teaching are discussed one at 
a time, and examples of the most approved methods are given. 
Lists of teaching devices, problems for further study, and an 
extended bibliography and syllabi of courses are included. 


Cloth. wt+479 pages. Price $2.40 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 


The University of Porto Rico 


RIO PIEDRAS, PORTO RICO 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7—August 16, 1924 


The courses deal with the technique of the language, with the 
important aspects of the history and civilization of Spain and 
Spanish America, with the development of the literature and con- 
temporary tendencies in their characteristic manifestations. The 
lecturers and instructors are specialists in their own field from 
Spain and Porto Rico. 

Splendid climate, excellent library facilities, motable art collections, fine 


examples of old Spanish architecture, interesting week-end excursions by land and 
sea, entirely Spanish environment offer additional attractions, 


Expenses from date of sailing from New York, June 28th, to return to New 


York, August 25th, are as follows: Minimum, $300; average, $350; maximum, 
$400. 
Those desiring the Summer Session bulletin, application blanks or other in- 


formation should address the Director of the Summer Session: 


JOSEPHINE W. HOLT, 
Cor. Eighth and Marshall Sts., 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 
MEXICO CITY 


Spanish Summer School for Foreigners 
July 9th to August 22nd, 1924 


Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Courses on: 
Spanish grammar, composition, conversation, philology and 
phonetics. 
Spanish and Spanish-American literature, art, archaeology, 
history, geography and institutions. 
Technique of teaching. 
Commercial correspondence and methods. 
Excursions 
to places of historical and artistic interest. 
Delightfully cool climate (average for July 63°Fr.; altitude 
7,500 feet.) 
Average expense per day $2.50—$4. 


Catalogue on Request 


For further particulars address: 


ESCUELA DE VERANO, 
Universidad Nacional, 
Mexico CITy. 
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Texts To Make Your Classes Interesting 


ABOUT'S Le Roi des Montagnes 
Contes du Pays de Merlin 
DAUDET’S Contes Choisis 
HEMON’S Maria Chapdelaine 
LABICHE’S La Poudre aux Yeux 
MICHELET’S La Marraine de Guerre 
PARGMENT’S La France et les Francais 
MERIMEE’S Colomba 
Scenes of Familiar Life 
Bound in good looking blue cloth. Illus- 
trated. Well edited. Reasonable in price. 
THE MACMILLAN FRENCH SERIES 
Write for illustrated descriptive booklet 
New York Dallas 


The Macmillan Company 


Chicago San Francisco 


A Gratifying Reception for the New 
W arshaw-Bonilla 


“ELEMENTS OF SPANISH is the best I have 
vet found.” 

“One of the most carefully prepared, logically 
vraded, and completely equipped beginning books 
among the large number that I have examined in 
recent years.” 

“It stands out from the number of ordinary gram- 
mars.” 

“An improvement on any elementary text I have 
ever seen.” 


You will like it too. Send for descriptive circular. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO ATLANTA NEW YORK 


ELEMENTS OF SPANISH 


LA ESTRELLA DE SEVILLA 
“LOPE DEVEGA;) 


Edited with Notes, and 
Vocabulary by 


THOMAS, D.Litt: 


A Estrella dé Sevilla is‘a recognized of ie 
Spanish National Theatre founded by Lope de Vega, 
though the play.is no longer attributed to him. It tells'a 
famous story of Southern Spain in which the clash of 
duty and inclination ‘provide an essentially dramatic 
theme. It is a model of construction, and illustrates 
many of the special features which characterize’ the 
Spanish drama of the period corresponding to our Eliza- j 
bethan era. 
Edited by J. 


- Oxford Spanish Texts 

‘Plain Texts, Feap 8yo 

Iriarte, Fébulas Literarias. 

Samaniego, Fabulas en Verso.. 

Garcilaso, Poesias Varias.. . 
Garcilaso, Eglogas. 

Quintana, El Cid y Guamén el Bueng. 

Annotated Texts, Feap 8vo ; 

Quintana, El Cia y Guamdn el Bueno... 
"Edited by José. Pra. 

Florida (La), Trozos Escogidos. 


Edited by Jutra Firzmavurice- ‘ 
Sierra, Cancién de Cuna,. 
Edited by Racwet Atcocx. 


de Vega, Carpio. 


Oxford Spanish Series. cr: ayo 

Elementary Spanish Grammar. 

By SAnrn Cano, -Also a Key. 
Span anish Reader. 
ith Notes and Vocabulary: By B. Sanin Cane: 

_ Spanish Literature 
Prither, By James 

Ss pemish Composition. . 
Through Reading. By Joun Rawson a 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS . 


American Branch: 
35 West 32ND STREET; York 
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AUGIER'S MAITRE GUERIN 


Edited by 
ZEEK 
Southern Methodist University 


Maitre Guérin is generally. considered the greatest 
character that Augier created, although Le Gendre de M. 
Poirier is probably, as a whole, his most perfect. play. 
The avaricious and unscrupulous country lawyer has 
been called the best character study in the French theatre 
since Moliére. An absorbing drama has béen made of: 
‘the scheming and final thwarting of this*man who can 
always find legal justification for his most ignoble: plots. 
This edition is supplied with an introduction, 
conversation exercises, and a Sete! 


FAVORITE FRENCH POEMS 


Edited 
Hs HUNKINS 
Brown University 


« This anthology is iutended to accompany the regular 
French course. The poems chosen are varied and inter-. 
esting in subject, and not too far removed in spirit from 
the Anglo-Saxon conception of poetry to be comprehen- 
sible to the uninitiated. Without attempting a system- 
atic representation of all the types and periods of French 
lyric verse, this selection includes some of the best known 
short poems from Charles d’Orléans to the present day. 

Edited: with vocabulary, notes, and a bfief account of 
‘French versification; and illustrated by portraits of six 
of the poets. 


Henry: Holt ant Company 


George Banta Publishing Compasy, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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